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aq & The New Series by James Otis 


‘Otis’s Pioneer Series 


ANTOINE OF OREGON 
A story of the Oregon Trail. 


BENJAMIN OF OHIO 
A story of the Settlement of Marietta. 


HANNAH OF KENTUCKY 
A story of the Wilderness Road. 


MARTHA OF CALIFORNIA 
A story of the California Trail. 


PHILIP OF TEXAS 
A story of Sheep Raising in Texas. 


SETH OF COLORADO 
A story of the Settlement of Denver. 


Price, 35 cents each. 


This new series, the last ever written by 
James Otis, is a worthy successor to his ex- 
tremely popular Colonial Series, published 
three years ago. These books tell in the 
author’s own inimitably entertaining way, 
stories of the journeys made by those ad- 
venturous pioneers who were determined to 
push west either to found homes or to gain 
riches for themselves from the better oppor- 
tunities offered in the new country. There 
were many hardships to be endured in 
making the long and tedious journeys 
through almost unbroken forests,’ ‘across 
desolate prairies and over unbridged rivers, 
in fair and stormy weather; there were 
homes to be built, and there were fields to 
be cleared, while savage foes watched from 
the distance. All these hard-ships and all 
these adventures were experienced and are 
related by children, and their great-grand- 





children will enjoy and profit by reading of 
the struggles of the men who helped to 
build up this nation. : 

Antoine, altftough a mere lad in years, 
was able to guide a band of emigrants from 
St. Louis to Oregon; Benjamin worked his 
way from Massachusetts into the wild Ohio 
country and became a respected citizen of 
Marietta; Hannah was the dearest friend of 
Daniel Boone’s daughter, Jemima, and 
traveled the Wilderness Road to Boones- 
borough; Martha lived through the “aw- 
fullness” of the California Trail and settled 
near San Jose; Philip started a sheep ranch 
in Texas and saw the fulfillment of his 
heart’s ambition when that republic was 
admitted as one of the United States and 
Seth, often discouraged, at last became a 
successful and prosperous merchant of 
Denver. 
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The Machines 
Make the Positions 


GIT still a minute—just one minute. ‘There, 


while you were sitting still, a new Remington 
Typewriter began work in some business office, 
for we make and sell a machine a minute. 


Don’t you see that there 1s a position a 
minute waiting for someone competent to fill it? 


Remington machines are making positions 
faster than any other typewriter, therefore it 
pays students to learn the Remington. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Just Published 
THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


A new series which we confidently believe is unequaled by any 
other. With the purpose of making it the best series of arithmetics 
on the market we have not spared time, thought or money. 


The authors are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
and Robert F. Anderson, Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Both 
Dr. Philips and Prof. Anderson are well fitted for the task of making a superior series of arithmetics and 
have brilliantly succeeded in these books. 


THESE ARITHMETICS ARE DISTINGUISHED BY THEIR 
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The plan is broadly topical; the problems are closely related to daily 
life; the reviews are frequent and thorough. 
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The Best 
TONIG 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 





Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. | 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious | 
and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply 1 send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp CHEMICAL W —> rovidence, R. I. 


for trial size bottle, postage paid. | 








PICTURES FOR 
SCHOOL WORK 


CLOSING OUT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“Harper Black and 
White Prints” 


Illustrative of a great variety of subjects. 
Printed on fine paper 7x9 in. 


1200 Different Pictures 
offered to any school or teacher for 
$1.00 Cash with Order 


Shipping weight of parcel about 20 Ibs., charges 
collect. 








—Send for sample print — 
PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY 


Brooklyn, New York 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND WORKS 


ON THE 
NEW YORK LIST 





117—Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 
108—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Instructor. 


116—Shorthand Writing Exercises and Exam- 
ination Tests. 
1657—Isaac Pitman Shorthand Dictionary. 
120—Twentieth Century Business Dictation | 
and Legal Forms. 
1241—H. W. Hammond’s Style Book of Busi- 
ness English. 


i21—Charles E. Smith’s 
Touch Typewriting. 


7238—Charles E. Smith’s Cumulative Speller 
and Shorthand Vocabulary. 





Practical Course in 





Send for particulars of a free correspondence 
course in shorthand for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street New York 





|merly superintendent of schools 


|furnishing desks and window- 


Educational News 


The play, “Damaged Goods,” 
was given last month at the Na- 
tional theater in Washington, 
D. C., with the avowed object of 
teaching a lesson in sex hygiene. 
Cabinet officers, judges of the su- 
preme court, representatives and 
senators were in the audience. 
The performance was preceded 
by prayer and applause during 
the play was not allowed. 


Pears 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its 
bath, helps the mother 

preserve her com- 
vaccinated. lexion, and th 
Dr. William I. Thompson, Pp © man 
|president of the Asbury Park of the house finds 
board of education, was assault- | 
|ed by another member of the nothing quite SO good 
| board, at the meeting of April for sh avin g. 


5. His scalp was split open by 
|the chair which his assailant H ave y ou use d 
Newton C. Dougherty, for- Pears’ Soap? 


Pupils in the Detroit public 
schools have been excluded from 
attendance for failure to be 





used as a weapon. 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


}at Peoria, Ill., and later an in- 


mate of the Joliet prison, 
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ers of Cleveland, is accused by | MARY C. MILLS, Principal 
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board of education. Because he 
had been awarded a contract for 








Women could vote for the 
state superintendent. 

Where were they?—Milwau- 
kee Free Press. 


Freeport, L. I., N. Y., is 
building a new high school cost- 
ing $150,000. It has 7,000 pop- 
ulation. ; 


shades to the amount of $300 
his right to a seat in the board 
was in question. The contract 
was annulled. 


The vote for circuit judge in 
Milwaukee county was 28,500. 

The vote for state superin- 
tendent of schools in Milwaukee 
county was 23,272. 


A great anti-vaccination cam- 
paign is on in Evansville, Ind. 
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FACT AND 


The famous Edgell case has been discussed 
by the newspapers in all parts of the country. 
The merits of the affair seem plain and well de- 
fined. The New York board of education, which 
permits married women to teach in its schools, 
refuses to allow such a woman teacher a leave 
of absence for the purpose of bearing and rear- 
ing a child. This action is difficult to defend. 
If a married woman is to be allowed to teach 
she should not have a premium put upon her 
childlessness. It is contended that the New 
York authorities were consistent in their action 
in that they had tried to dismiss women teach- 
ers who married and had been reversed by the 
courts. What they tried to do may have been 
altogether proper; that is not the point under 
discussion. The fact is that married women 
teach in their schools under the protection of 
the law and despite the board of education. 
Their attempt to nullify in part the construction 
of the law puts them at variance, not, perhaps, 
with the law, but with the fundamental notions 
of the human race. 

* * * 


In the plethora of letters and interviews 
printed on the subject of married women in the 
schools there is a discouraging lot of them that 
discuss the subject from the assumption that 
the school is for the teacher. “We do not want 
these women with husbands in the schools” is 
the burden of the comments; “we want the 
places for the young women who must support 
themselves.” In this bright day of the world, 
when even postmasters are being picked for 
their ability to serve the public, it might be ex- 
pected that in the domain of education the ques- 
tion, Who can best teach the children? ought 
to dwarf every other consideration. Can it be 
true that the educational department of our 
government clings more tenaciously than any 
other to the idea that its salaried positions are 
to be distributed to the necessitous? As above 
said, we are not discussing the matter of mar- 
ried women in the teaching business, but, were 
we considering that subject, the matter of what 
they do with their salaries would have no bear- 
ing upon the question. When men argue, as 
they sometimes do, against the equal pay propo- 
sition on the ground that they have families to 
support, they make a petty plea. And it may 
not be out of place to remind those who plead 
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COMMENT 


for the recognition of the struggling young 
women in their eager quest for a livelihood, that 
the candidates who crowd out the most of the 
unsuccessful strugglers are other young women, 
unmarried, with comfortable homes, who long 
for more ribbons and for other sweets of finan- 
cial independence. And sure enough it is that 
a large number of our best teachers come from 
such homes of comfort. 
* * * 

It is not the matter of married women teach- 
ing, but of married women not teaching, that 
troubles Lodi, New Jersey. During the present 
school term in that place, it is said, there has 
not been a meeting of the board when a neatly 
written little resignation of some school teacher 
was not received, with the explanation, “Be- 
cause I am to be married.” When the latest 
epistle of this kind was received, the chairman 
of the teachers’ committee said: 


What are we going to do? The ranks are being di- 
minished so rapidly that I guess we will have to employ 
married men next term to guarantee that school work 
will be carried on. 


But why married men? When unmarried 

men marry they have to teach all the harder. - 
Ra 

It is reasonable to suppose that the school specialist 
is just as important in his field of endeavor as the legal 
specialist or the medical specialist is in his. I have been 
a teacher, a principal, a superintendent of schools. 
Therefore, I believe I am more competent to manage 
a school, and to say what is best for a school, than 
either a lawyer or a doctor or a business man. If I am 
not more competent than either of these for this busi- 
ness, then there is no place for me in the schools; I am 
a failure, and someone else, a doctor, a lawyer or a 
business man, should be put into my place. 


These remarks of a schoolman, taken from 
the Brooklyn Eagle, contain nothing new or 
strange or disputable. They are simply well 
said and so worth repeating. 

* * * 

Some thirty years ago the ratio of girls to 
boys in a certain private academy was two to 
one; to-day the ratio is one to ten, with the girls 
fast approaching the vanishing point. That 
point has been reached in another private school 
situated similarly to the one mentioned, and 
this second school. has become a boys’ academy 
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with prosperity attending. The first school 
hardly flourishes; and its principal, invited to 
tell why his girls are disappearing, has no con- 
clusive theory to submit. Will some reader, 
someone connected with the private schools, per- 
haps, help out on these questions? 

Has the increase of high schools at their side 
doors inclined the parents to keep their girls at 
home? 

Have they continued to send their boys away 
to school because they are boys, or because the 
private schools, as in the case of the two men- 
tioned, keep up and even increase their ratio 
of men teachers? 

Is co-education in the secondary schools a 
tailure? 

* * ok 

Principal Armstrong, of the Englewood, IIl., 
high school, has tackled the co-educational prob- 
lem with a movement to segregate the sexes, 
and has been called for so doing a reactionary. 
His defense is that 


Girls of fourteen are much further developed than 
boys of the same age, and so in mixed classes boys are 
at a disadvantage. Teachers nearly always arrange 
the class work from the standpoint of the more ad- 
vanced students. Consequently he found girls were 
giving tone to the courses, even where the work offered 
was not especially what the girls wanted. He discov- 
ered, further, that the particular needs of both boys and 
girls were being overlooked in the composite instruction. 

The first step was to reorganize the teaching in phys- 
ics and chemistry. Boys who expect to go into technical 
schools want different things from their sisters, who are 
studying household arts and science in preparation for 
future homemaking or motherhood. Girls who are pre- 
paring to go to college or to the normal schools have 
still other necessities, and the same remark holds for 
boys intending to enter business. 


Following this theory with practice, the ratio 
of boys increased in the Englewood school and 
their scholarship improved more noticeably 
still. It is not, the principal concludes, a mat- 
ter of relative ability but of different needs. 

* * * 


A curious back eddy in the socialistic stream, 
setting toward pensions for mothers, may be 
observed in Cook county, Illinois. The board 
of education of LaGrange bars the seventy-nine 
orphans of the state masonic home from its 
free schools, and the trustees of the institution 
properly refuse to pay tuition. They do, how- 
ever, of necessity pay a school tax, a sum suffi- 
cient to cover the salary of a teacher. The 


courts will decide. 
* 5 * 


The salaries of the grade teachers in Sioux 
City, Iowa, have been increased to a maximum 
of seven hundred and twenty dollars. That city 
stops where New York begins. 

* 


The teachers of Minnesota, through their 
state associations, are asking for a teachers’ 
agency adjunct to the office of the state super- 
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intendent. They estimate that fifty thousand 
dollars are annually going to private agencies 
for work that the state could do for thirty-five 
hundred. The project is good and some real- 
ization is inevitable. But let the teachers not 
deceive themselves; there is no such margin of 
profit or waste in the agency business as their 
figures imply. The business is not run by desks 
and card catalogues, but by men who for the 
most part have taught, who know what good 
teaching is, and who hustle about the country 
looking for good places, which are fairly plenti- 
ful, and for good teachers, who are few. 

The complaint that the commission must 
come from the poor teacher who wants a job 
or a better job is touching; but as a business 
proposition the poor teacher is often most likely 
to become the well-to-do teacher by putting up 
that five per cent. 

There is much that a state department can do 
in the line of securing positions for teachers; 
but when all the states are doing that much, the 
private agencies will still be doing big business 
for those who have business sense and who are 
not content to sit back and wait for the govern- 
ment, which has educated them and trained 
them, to find them a job. 

* * * 

While the percentage of men teachers has 
been diminishing from twenty-five to less than 
ten, there has been an assumption, comfortable 
to some, that the ranks of the superintendents 
would withstand the invasion of women. That 
idea will have to be revised, as suggested by the 
incident of the election of Miss Elizabeth W. 
Murphy to the assistant superintendency of the 
Chicago schools in the place of William M. Rob- 
erts. The entire system of that city is now un- 
der the control of two women. 

Wyoming, with a woman state superintend- 
ent and deputy, has but one male county super- 
intendent, and Montana has no more. New 
York has* forty-two women among its district 
superintendents where a few years ago there 
were but twelve women among the then school 
commissioners. Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and Oklahoma show a similar: change. 

As for the matter of men superintendents, it 
will soon be difficult or impossible for young 
men aspiring to such positions to get experience 
in grade teaching; and there are those who 
insist that such experience is an essential quali- 
fication. 


The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene 
will be held in Buffalo, August 25-30. It is the aim of 
the organizing committee in charge to bring together at 
Buffalo a record number of men and women interested 
in improving the health and efficiency of school children, 
and to make this congress—the first of its kind ever held 
in America—one of direct benefit to each individual 
community. The Buffalo citizens’ committee has planned 
for a series of social events, including receptions and a 
grand ball, a pageant in the park, and excursion trips 
to the great industrial plants, and to Niagara Falls. 
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SURVEY AND SUPERINTENDENT 
By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


With but one exception known to me, the ef- 
fect of every school survey so far has been to 
disturb and in nearly every case within a year 
or two to dislodge the city superintendent of 
schools. It is an interesting situation and sig- 
nificant to every school superintendent. 

The school survey in Baltimore two years ago 
was soon followed by an upheaval skilfully di- 
rected to the summary ouster of the city su- 
perintendent. When, three months ago, the 
school survey was ordered in Portland, Oregon, 
the superintendent, who had been in office: sev- 
eral decades, did not wait for its beginning, but 
promptly filed his resignation to take effect upon 
the option of the board of education. 

It is a matter of indifference whether or not 
the survey is prima facie complete, and it is 
equally a matter of indifference whether or not 
the superintendent is competent, for the super- 
intendent almost at once always goes out or is 
put out. The reasons for this are two, and are 
obvious. The general public always holds the 
_ —— responsible for the condition of the 
schools. 


School surveys are never begun save where 
there is already trouble of some kind. A sur- 
vey is a declaration of war. The other reason 
is that every city school superintendent has both 
enemies and opponents. It cannot be other- 
wise. These enemies and opponents are quick 
to seize upon every defect or alleged defect as 
evidence that the city superintendent is a handi- 
cap or a menace or a figurehead or a czar, whose 
presence is undesirable. 

It is quite useless to wish the case otherwise. 
In the present temper of the American public 
the survey is the fashion. How long the fash- 
ion will last no man may predict. While the 
fashion rages and reigns the superintendent is 
powerless. 

The New York school inquiry is a case in 
point, a most serious case. Its aim as it is be- 
ing managed in the metropolis by the general 
and the school politicians is ad hominem. The 
objective is to secure a different city school su- 
perintendent. It is perfectly true that the New 
York school surveyors spoke kindly and in some 
phrases gracefully of the superintendent in 
office. All that is discounted by the enemies 
and opponents of the existing system as dust in 
the eyes, a blind, a subterfuge, as mere polite- 
ness. 

In this second decade of the twentieth century 
in America the situation of the city school su- 
perintendent has one new and hitherto un- 
known terror. Any day a survey will be 
ordered. The surveyors will be highly praised 
by their promoters as impartial. But it is the 
impartiality of ignorance of the facts of the 
situation, the impartiality of indifference to the 
human side of the situation. 

Behind the surveyors are two strong motives 
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—weekly pay running from seventy-five to 
three hundred dollars, and the hope of fame. 
Is not the head of the survey higher than the 
head of the school system? Is not his fame ex- 
ploited every few days upon the front pages of 
the city dailies? 

I have regarded this matter for two years or 
more since the fashion began. It gets before 
me now as a simple position which I submit to 
the judgment of my profession. 

In the common law as a matter of right, a 
man is to be judged by his peers. No super- 
intendent should be subjected to the jury trial 
of persons less than his peers. 

I am not contending for that higher law of 
every science, art and philosophy with which 
1 am not as yet familiar, which is that the ac- 
cused should be judged only by his superiors. 
This is perhaps too high an ideal for American 
democracy at its present stage. But is it not 
ciear that no school superintendent should be 
subjected to the steady assault of his profes- 
sional inferiors? 

For these school surveys, college professors 
and disengaged teachers of other ranks and of-' 
ten in other occupations are usually chosen. 
The salary and the fame are tempting. Theirs 
is the opportunity to make points. And they 
set about making them gaily and nonchalantly. 
The stuff makes good newspaper material for 
reporters and copy editors. Down goes the 
city school superintendent before bills in state 
legislatures and resolutions in the city councils 
and boards of education. He goes into retire- 
ment and hunts another job, another kind of 
job. 

The average term of city school superintend- 
ents as shown by statistics from 1890 to 1910 
was three and a half years. From 1910 to 1930, 
while the fashion of school surveys prevails, it 
will be less. This will make glad the hearts of 
city hall politicians who can handle new men, 
but are afraid of those few of long tenure. 

In this era of politics the school surveyors are 
indeed making for publicity; but they are also 
brave disintegrators. They will bear watching. 


A bulletin has been issued by the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College descriptive of the sixth annual summer 
school of agriculture and country life, July 1-29. Ex- 
tended courses will be offered for the benefit of the 
many people who wish a general knowledge of theoret- 
ical and practical agriculture and who can come to the 
college conveniently during the summer season. Spe- 
cial attention will also be given to the needs of teachers. 
There will be several new features this summer to keep 
the school abreast of the times. Among them will be a 
summer camp for boys, designed to interest boys in ag- 
riculture and rural life, to impress on the boy his re- 
sponsibility as a member of society and to teach him 
clean, wholesome sports and recreation. The camp 
will be under military discipline. A bulletin will be 
sent on application to W. D. Hurd, Amherst, Mass. 
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A Curious Mixture 


Statements sound and unsound were made by 
the new president of the board of education in 
the city of New York, Thomas W. Churchill, 
in his inaugural address. 

There was education before there were commissioners 
or superintendents, but there was never a school, or 
schooling, without a teacher. 


True, very true; but it is not, pedagogically 
speaking, considered good form to mention the 
fact. 

The history of education reeks with failures spring- 
ing from the imposition of systems devised by experts 
centered upon their own theories, and out of touch with 
the times. 


True again. 
for saying, 

It would be a calamity for this board to relegate to 
any purely scholastic body the fundamental questions 
of what the children shall be taught and how they 
shall be trained. 


How would it sound for a board of bank di- 
rectors to put forth the proposition that “it 
would be a calamity for this board to relegate 
to a president and cashier the fundamental 
questions of the business policy of this bank?” 
And again, returning to educational matters, 
wouldn’t it be a calamity for a board of educa- 
tion to relegate to any purely scholastic body 
the very teaching and training of the children? 


We have suffered from inflexible and overloaded 
courses of study. 


You have, you have—grievously suffered. 
But why conclude, therefore, that the doctors 
are all wrong and hike back to old women’s 
nostrums for a remedy? 


But that is hardly the warrant 


A Schoolman Goes Wrong in Civics 


It cost the city of St. Paul $118.30 to send its 
superintendent to the Philadelphia meetings. 
The Dispatch, of that city, which speaks disre- 
spectfully of the trip as a junket, does not fur- 
nish the items; but there is a comfortable sum 
left after transportation is deducted. The to- 
tal might have missed publication had not the 
superintendent’s vouchers been drawn on the 
wrong fund. Superintendents should make a 
study of civics. 


Moonshine and Taffy 


If you would find easy fame for your school 
or your method, mix a generous amount of sen- 
timent with your pedagogical product. Of 
course, unfathomable psychological language 
has still some potency; statistics never were so 


unquestionably effective as in this day of inves- 
tigations and reports thereof; but a little mix- 
ture of oozy sentiment will always carry far 
and wide. 

Down in Rowan county, Kentucky, they have 
rural night schools. There is nothing specially 
new or striking in the idea. A writer in The 
School Journal argued eloquently for such 
schools a few months ago. But the Rowan 
county plan has found space in the papers east 
and west, north and south; all because of a little 
judicious sentiment put into the name and gen- 
erously exploited in the canned educational lit- 
erature emanating from Washington, D. C. 

It is like this: The mountains of Kentucky, 
provocative of feuds and corn whiskey, neigh- 
boring peaks to the Tennessee mountains where 
Miss Murfree, alias Charles Egbert Craddock, 
mined much enticing fiction, have a flavor of ro- 
mance. Electric lights being scarce in that 
hilly region, the night schools are set for moon- 
light nights. Inspiration: call them moonlight 
schools. So done, and the name and the fame 
of moonlight schools fly to the uttermost parts 
of our educationally daft land; and with the 
seductive name goes the story of Mrs. Dicie Car- 
ter—Dicie diminution for nobody-knows-what 
—aged eighty-eight, trudging faithfully over 
the hills, books and slate under her arm, and the 
little red schoolhouse showing up far away in 
the soft and glowing moonlight. 

Moonshine in education will go further than 
moonshine whiskey; and that has quite a repu- 
tation. 


Lest We. Forget 


And oh, dear brethren and sisters of the 
church pedagogical, let us, as the time goes on, 
not forget the mortal sin of re-tar-da-tion. 
While some of those who Jeremiahed a time 
back of its destructive horrors are busy explain- 
ing what is the matter with their machine-made 
courses of study, there has come a lull in the 
warnings thundered forth ex-cathedra. But 
the sin remains, the teachers’ sin, and it will not 
do to imagine that the vice has been removed or 
the punishment remitted. True, in some fa- 
vored spots, where the machine is big and all- 
compelling, there are classes and schools where 
a hundred and ten per cent are promoted. 
(This, of course, is a statistical hundred and 
ten per cent. Statistical hundred and ten per 
cents are quite possible.) But think not that 
all are safe in the anti-retardation fold. 

Only a short time ago in Iowa—lIowa, chief- 
est state in literacy, in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, to be exact—an examination was set for 
one hundred and twenty-one rural school eighth- 
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graders. And of that company who aspired to 
be adjudged fit and meritorious for the high 
school, how many do you think passed? Just 
Rachel Clark and Ruthie Setz and Lyra Kirby 
and little Leland Starr. Their names are all 
in the papers, together with those of their dear 
teachers, which space does not compel me to 
omit. What do you think of that? Four. Re- 
tardation, ninety-seven per cent. One hundred 
and seventeen evidences of the incompetence of 
their teachers! And the worst of it is, not that 
there is evidently much of this sinful retarda- 
tion left in the land, but that there are still ram- 
pageous scoffers, infidels, who do not believe in 
putting the educational grist through one mill 
and who rail at the uniform examinations and 
courses of study which rest on the sacred reve- 
lations of Pestalozzi and Froebel. 


The Nobs Versus the Mob 


The simplified spellers, encouraged by the 
ardency of their aspirations, have bitten off 
another mouthful before they have masticated 
their previous ample morsel. They seem to 
take the opinions and promulgations of educa- 
tional associations and superintendents as ac- 
tual accomplishments. So they are congratu- 
lating themselves over the announcement of 
Superintendent Brumbaugh, of Philadelphia, 
who is starting a campaign for simplified spell- 
ing—not, however, to the extent of writing it 
Brumbaw. For some reason the good doctor 
incidentally announces his faith in the quick 
coming of the millennium, by predicting that 
slang will soon be an institution of the past. 
What, then, shall we do for that one out of a 
hundred slang expressions which have come to 
good standing and invigorated our language? 
The mob will have to be reckoned with, even in 
education; its very name shows that. Slang is 
the safety valve; slang is the glad relief after 
suffering the tortures of pedagogical literature. 
Notice that body of learned educators coming 
forth from a meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, where the latest jargon of 
the psychologist was hurled at them. If you 
listen, you will discover that those who have 
any life left are talking slang. They have to 
for relief. Our psychological experts do not 
like slang; no, for often one little word of it has 
punctured the wind bag of their two-hour dis- 
course, and brought it to earth as helpless as 
Zeppelin Z4. 

Why not predict that our ludicrous pedagog- 
ical terminology will soon be an institution of 
the past? That would help us to dispense with 
slang. 


A Mere Word 


The governor of Florida says in his message 
to the legislature: 

I have no doubt in my mind that a great many ladies 
would make most excellent local district school trustees. 
They are certainly interested in the welfare and edu- 
cation of the children. . . . I recommend the enact- 
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mént of a law which will permit them representation 
upon local school boards. 


I take no issue with his excellency, the gov- 
nor, on his statement of fact. The interest he 
mentions became noticeable about a year after 
the Lord made a lady for Adam. But from the 
literary point of view I do wish that governors 
would keep pace with railroad magnates, who 
have re-lettered their “Ladies’ Rooms’ to 
“Women.” 


A Definition 


A cubist is a painter who has transferred to 
canvass the ideas, or alleged ideas, which for 
twenty years have passed current as pedagog- 
ical literature. 


The Method of It 


A popular family journal contains the fol- 
lowing instructions for creating a culinary mas- 
terpiece : 

Remove from a loaf of bread thin, transverse sections, 
perhaps a quarter of an inch in thickness. Apply to 
each an adequate film of butter, confining this to a 
single side. Prepare some flakes of ham, or other de- 
sirable flesh food, to an approximately equal superficies, 
and arrange the latter adherent to the butter of the 
former. Disperse upon the hammy surface occasional 
splotches or daubs of mustard or other suitable condi- 
mental flavoring, and then, reversing a spoon, reduce 
these to a general uniformity. Though hard to describe, 
the art or knack is soon caught. 

Next apply to each of the buttered and hammed slabs 
a second slab, the second being not necessarily either 
buttered or hammed, so that the two bread sides will be 
exterior and the inner sides will remain coherent. 

In consuming these dainties, do not separate the com- 
ponent parts, but bite boldly through the whole com- 
bination. 


The context of this passage indicates that the 
journal quoted considers this a rather remark- 
able bit of expanded description. No, indeed; 
there are educational ham sandwiches whose 
method of making is inflated to fill a dollar-and- 
a-half book. And there is a macaroni sand- 
wich that is to-day achieving the dimensions of 
a library. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 


The United States Bureau of Education has issued 
Bulletin 1912, No. 28, prepared by County Superintend- 
ent Zebulon Judd, of Wake county, North Carolina, 
upon the cultivation of the school grounds of the rural 
schools. This is a most inspiring document, beautifully 
and adequately illustrated. It gives a complete account 
of the “school farm working bee.” Wake county mer- 
its its name. Both its white and its colored schools are 
doing this splendid work. 

State Superintendent L. R. Alderman, of Oregon, has 
a plan for all schools whereby excellent industrial or 
domestic work by children at home shall count toward 
school promotion. This is bringing home, farm, shop 
and school into definite correlation and is an admirable 
innovation. The whole life of the pupil should be con- 
sidered. We do this as adults for ourselves. 
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CHANGING GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS OF THE TIMES 











Primitive Mexico 

The political conditions in unhappy Mexico 
can be understood from some little items of 
the commercial situation. The facts here given 
were ascertained when the United States con- 
sul at Guadalajara was asked to report on the 
prospective market for American vehicles. 

Outside of the cities of Mexico very few ve- 
hicles of any kind are used, as the roads are 
poor and fit only for single horses and mules, 
which carry passengers and freight on their 
backs. On many haciendas carriages are used 
for short distances by the families of the own- 
ers. In the cities the heavy traffic is largely 
carried on by vwo-wheeled carts drawn by 
mules, though in recent years the American 
wagon has come into use, especially by the mu- 
nicipal governments, to gather the refuse from 
the streets and houses. There is some demand 
for buggies and covered surreys in the cities, 
which is supplied through local houses by 
American makers. The weather here being 
usually clear and never very 729ld, closed car- 
riages are not in great derand except for spe- 
cial occasions, such as weddings, hence few are 
sold; during the rainy season oilcloth covers 
are used in the victorias for protection against 
rain. 

A country so poorly furnished with means of 
transportation could not be expected to have a 
highly organized machinery of government. 


Americanizing Arabia 

The United States consul at Aden notes that 
one of the gratifying features of Arabian com- 
merce is the gradual extension of American 
trade into fields heretofore occupied almost ex- 
clusively by English, German, and Austrian 
competitors. The revolution has been of com- 
paratively recent origin and promises much to 
American trade throughout the Red Sea region. 
American cotton goods, kerosene, and carriages 
have long been pre-eminent in this market, but 
of late so many other items have been ‘added 
that a respectable showing in many new ave- 
nues of trade seems assured. 

The twentieth century native is not only 
wearing American cotton sheetings, trimmed 
and cut by American scissors, and sewed on 
American sewing machines, burning American 
kerosene, riding in American carriages, but his 
children are now being rolled about in Ameri- 
can collapsible baby carriages, while he also 
rides in public and private automobiles made 
in Detroit, uses American safety razors and 
strops, American garters, and American starch, 
harnesses his wells with American pumps and 
windmills, builds his houses with American ex- 
panded metal and American hammers, propels 


his boats with New York oars, and when in his 
coffee shop sips his favorite beverage seated on 
an American chair, while somewhere in the hin- 
terland the Sultan of the Abdali’s family is rid- 
ing in an American victoria. 

There are other items, but the list would not 
be complete without mentioning two ten-seated 
American motor boats which have been ordered 
from the United States and which will be used 
in Aden harbor to take passengers between ship 
and shore as soon as the necessary license is 
obtained from the local authorities. These mo- 
tor boats will give Aden something that has 
been long needed and will supplant the simple 
rowboat and the Somali oarsman. Thus pic- 
turesque sights give way to the march of 
progress. 

Two cities are mentioned in the foregoing list 
as the seat of the manufactures. With a geog- 
raphy at hand, it would be worth while to find 
the places where the other articles were, or 
might have been, made. 


Butter in Tubes 

Yes, we mean tubes, not tubs. What would 
you think of buying butter in such a container 
as that used for vaseline or cold cream? It is 
in hot India that this idea originates. One of 
the difficulties in the dairy trade arises from 
the fact that butter deteriorates quickly when 
it is exposed to the air at Indian temperatures, 
and is so fluid that packing is not easy. When 
a tin is opened the whole of the butter deterio- 
rates rapidly. Having regard to the compara- 
tive fluidity of butter at Indian temperatures, it 
seems possible that it might be packed in collap- 
sible tubes of tin with screw nozzles similar 
to thosé in which printing ink, oil paints, and 
certain ointments are sold. From tubes of this 
kind as much butter as is required at a time 
might be expressed. 

One expense arising in such trade arises from 
the fact that such tubes, if containing butter, 
might have to be made of pure tin, the reason 
being that the volatile fatty acids present act 
upon lead or copper and form poisonous and un- 
sightly compounds. Illustrations, with quota- 
tions, for three sizes of machines for the manu- 
facture and for the filling of these tubes have 
been obtained. The smallest of these tubes 
contains one-fourth pound of butter. 


Whalers Busy in the South Seas 


A recent number of the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin informs us that Fijian waters are at present 
the scene of operation for a large number of 
whalers, judging from the story brought to 
Honolulu with the arrival of the British steam- 
er Kestrel. It is said that in the vicinity of the 
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Fiji Islands whale fishing has been very success- 
ful of late, and that several American whalers 
will complete their loading with the season, and 
run for home with valuable cargoes. A few 
weeks ago five American whalers were at Ka- 
dayn and three at Yasawa obtaining supplies. 


The New Route to Yokohama 

Japan will reap a good share of the benefit 
to be derived from the Panama Canal. Let us 
do a little figuring on the result of opening this 
new waterway between Yokohama and New 
Orleans and New York. In comparing the 
route via Suez with that via Panama we find 
that, while the former covers the distance of 
13,566 miles, the latter, or the route via Panama 
and San Francisco, is 9,798 miles and that via 
Panama and Honolulu is 10,096 miles. It will 
be seen that by the Panama route a distance of 
about 3,500 miles and the time of twelve days 
—twelve miles per hour—will be saved. The 
farther the port of destination is south of New 
York, the shorter will be the distance by the 
Panama route and the longer by way of Suez. 
While the distance between Yokohama and New 
Orleans is 9,212 to 9,517 miles by the Panama 
route, the distance via Suez is 14,924 miles—a 
difference of 5,000 miles or nineteen days. 

The opening of the canal will thus shorten the 
distance between Yokohama and the ports of 
eastern and southern United States between 
3,500 and 5,700 miles and the time by twelve to 
nineteen days for steamers of twelve knots. Not 
only Yokohama, but also Kobe, will be favored 
by the shortening of the distance and the time 
of transit. 


Austria on the Sea 

Our geographies must be revised in order to 
show Austria as a fast-increasing maritime 
power. The dispatches from the seat of war 
in Europe reveal the jealous desire of Austria 
for all possible outlets on the Adriatic. Already 
Trieste is a seaport to be reckoned with. The 
Austro-American line advertises in our papers 
weekly sailings from New York. Trieste has 
direct lines to Brazil and Argentina. And late- 
ly, last November, Austria-Hungary made a 
bold bid for the trade of Cuba by starting a 
monthly steamship service between Trieste and 
Havana. Cuba has been purchasing consider- 
able quantities of Austrian products for several 
years, which have been usually shipped via Ger- 
man ports. The direct line from Trieste will 
bring lower freight rates, shorten the time of 
transit, and tend to increase the total of the 
trade between the two countries. Handling the 
merchandise will naturally be to the advantage 
of Trieste as a port. 


How Jerusalem Cooks 
The question, if there is a market for Ameri- 
can stoves in Asiatic Turkey, brings from our 
consul at Jerusalem some choice bits of history 
and geography. And his observations are an- 
other reminder. that, after all, the commercial 
instinct is at the base of all progress. To give 
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us an idea of -the stove market this business 
man writes for us a really dramatic description : 

In the Jerusalem consular district the inhabitants 
are divided into three distinct classes. First, the Bed- 
ouin, or nomad; second, the fellah, or farmer; and, 
third, the medany, or city people. 

The Bedouin is constantly on the move with his tent 
home of goats’ hair, and therefore carries no stove at 
all. Two or three stones serve to raise the copper pot, 
in which all meals are prepared, from the ground, and 
beneath the pot any wood, brush, or thistles which are 
at hand serve as fuel, and in the absence of these dried 
camel’s dung is used. Their bread is quickly baked in 
thin sheet-like loaves on the upper surface of a circular © 
convex utensil of thin sheet-iron placed over a smolder- 
ing fire with the convex side uppermost. 

The “fellah” home, as a rule, is built with one room, 
which serves for all purposes. On one side a fireplace 
is built into the wall similar to the American old-style 
fireplaces, and in this, built of stone plastered with 
clay, is a tripod arrangement to hold the hand-made 
clay cooking-pot. Brushwood and thistles are the most 
common fuel. Their bread is baked in a low dome about 
thirty inches in diameter, made of unbaked clay mixed 
with stubble, without a bettom, resting on the ground, 
and with an opening in the top. It is placed in a small 
hut upon three or four small stones which raise it a 
couple of inches from the ground. The exterior of this 
dome is banked up with hot ashes, which are kept con- 
tinually smoldering, the fuel used being dry manure. 

The city people formerly used charcoal entirely for 
cooking purposes. This fuel was used in a small, port- 
able stove called “tabakh,” made of unbaked clay mixed 
with fine straw, and in shape like an ordinary flower- 
pot. Halfway up inside is a partition of the same ma-. 
teria), full of holes, which allows the ashes to drop intr 
the bottom section that is provided with a small opening. 
or door which admits the air for draft and affords an 
opening for removing the ashes. On the outside of the 
“tabakh” are two small ledge handles to enable the cook 
to move it about readily. The largest of these “tabakhs” 
are not over twelve inches in diameter and capable of 
holding and heating only one copper pot at a time. 
Still, a city woman will serve quite a sumptuous dinner 
of many dishes cooked on four or five of these little 
stoves. 

A woman of this class never stands to work if she 
can help it. Her kitchen is not provided with a chim- 
ney, so she starts a fire in the stoves and places them 
in the open court of the house until the fire is well 
started and the charcoal has ceased giving out poison- 
ous fumes, when she moves them into the kitchen, places 
them on the floor in a half circle around her, and either 
sitting on her heels or on a low block or stool, or cross- 
legged on a cushion, prepares the meal. A round board 
some twenty inches in diameter and raised from the 
ground a few inches serves as a kitchen table. 

But this picturesque charcoal stove, we are 
told, is fast going, because the charcoal is about 
gone. In its place comes American oil and the 
American oil stove. And the native woman, 
who up to the last ten years has cooked as she 
did in the days of Christ, has adopted foreign 
ways and tools, not because she likes them, but 
because she has to use them. She still asserts 
that the old way was better. 
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The Call of the Springtime 

Is there anyone in all the world who is so set- 
tled and sensible and fixed in his groove that 
the month of May brings no longing for adven- 
ture to his soul? If there is such a person, we 
are very sure he is not numbered among the 
readers of the En Route Department, so we will 
not address any remarks to him, but confine 
our attention to those who are blessed with the 
spirit of wanderlust. 

Yes, we call the spirit of wanderlust a bless- 
ing. Where would the world’s progress be if 
mankind was stripped of the love of change and 
adventure? Glance backward through the his- 
tory-freighted centuries and see whether their 
most splendid achievements have been accom- 
plished by staid, respectable, early-to-bed-and- 
early-to-rise citizens, who stayed at home and 
attended to their business. How about Alex- 
ander the Great and Christopher Columbus, 
Scott and Amundsen and a lot of other folks 
we could mention if we had time to go through 
eur encyclopedia? 

There are no statistics at hand to prove it, 
but we have not the slightest doubt that all of 
the old pilgrimages and crusades were started 
in the springtime. It may have taken some of 
the pilgrims or the crusaders so long to lock 
up their houses or fold up their tents and find 
an accommodating neighbor to ’tend the flocks 
or mind the market or feed the cat while they 
were away that it was late autumn before they 
really got started, but the idea of the expedition 
was conceived when nature was waking the 
earth from its winter’s rest and the winds of 
May were blowing. The dullest ear catches the 
call of adventure in the springtime. 

Don’t You Hear It? 

Of course you do. Perhaps you are too busy 
with final examinations, and commencement- 
day plans, to realize just what it is that is mak- 
ing you vaguely restless, sending your thoughts 
forward into the summer when they should be 
concentrated on the awful problems of promo- 
tion or retardation. It is the spirit of adven- 
ture that is calling to you. 

What’s the Answer? 

Vacation time is upon us. What are we go- 
ing to do with it? Most of you will have about 
ten weeks of blessed, well-earned leisure. Are 
you going to settle back in the same old groove, 
spending this vacation just as you have spent 
all the other ones, or are you going to answer 
the call of adventure, let the spirit of wander- 
lust develop, and take the journey that you have 
always been planning to make “sometime”? 

Why Not? 
If there is any class of people upon this earth 


who need change of scene, broadening influ- 
ences, inspiration and fun—just pure, old-fash- 
ioned fun—more than school teachers do, we 
should like to meet them. A good vacation 
makes for health, growth, greater efficiency, 
promotion, and—incidentally, of course—in- 
creased salaries: Why not plan this vacation 
with these things directly in mind, and why not 
let us help you? 
First Aid to the Traveler 

The editor of this department is longing for 
the chance to advise somebody. Her heart 
yearns toward folks who want to go somewhere 
—they are kindred spirits and she loves them 
all. And, as she has spent most of the time 
since she was four years old—and that is a con- 
siderable stretch of time—in going somewhere, 
she feels reasonably sure that her advice would 
be helpful. If you want to know where to go, 
how to go, how much it will cost, what to take 
with you, or any of the hundred other questions 
that rise to vex the traveler, ask her. A 
stamped envelope will bring a prompt reply, if 
you do not wish to wait for the next issue of 
the Journal. 

Get Away from the Trail of the Tourist 

It is all very well to take a conventional trip. 
There are certain places that every well-regu- 
lated traveler visits. The show places, the spots 
of historic, literary, or scenic interest, will al- 
ways be the Mecca of every seeker for culture 
or for pleasure. They are inspiring, they are 
educative, they are “worth while,” these noted 
specks on the great earth’s surface—but the 
trail of the tourist is over them all. Let me 
urge you to turn aside now and then, leave the 
beaten path, take some seldom-traveled road 
and visit a spot where the scenery is not tourist- 
obscured, where the people are not tourist- 
spoiled. This is particularly important to the 
American who travels abroad. Often, by rid- 
ing or walking only a few miles off the main 
traveled roads, one will find the most delightful, 
unspoiled little villages where the real life of 
the country may be seen. To illustrate this 
point, we are giving you this month the story 
of aday in Zug. The little village of Zug is not 
famous for anything, but the visitors gained 
there more knowledge of the actual life and 
customs of the Swiss than in all their sojourns 
in Lucerne, Interlaken, Geneva and the rest of 
the famous resorts. 

A DINNER IN ZUG 

We were dropping down from the dizzy 
heights of the Rigi, where we had slept so close 
to the stars that we surely could have reached 
from our windows and touched them, had they 
not been hidden by the fog, when I turned to 
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William with my: coaxingest smile and most 
plaintive tone. 

“T don’t want to go to Zurich,” I said. 

William remained calm, as ’tis his nature to, 
and paused for reflection before he answered. 
I might mention here that William does all the 
reflecting for our family. After he had count- 
ed ten, he returned my smile and said: ‘Well, 
where do you want to go?” 

“Some place where there’s not a tourist to be 
seen,” I replied promptly; “I’d like to see a 
really-truly Swiss village, that isn’t dressed up 
for company.” 

A joyous expression stole over William’s face 
as he reached into his bag and drew forth a 
time-table. I was not deceived. I knew that 
the joyous expression was not because William 
longed for the Swiss village, but because he 
loved his time-table so, and here was a chance 
to look up a perfectly new route. I waited 
anxiously. 

“There’s only one thing we can do, without 
breaking our schedule all up,” he declared at 
last. “We can get off at Arth-Goldau and take 
a road that runs along the Lake of Zug, down 
to the village of Zug. We can spend about 
three hours there and get to Zurich in time to 
catch our train for Neuhausen, if you would 
rather have the time in Zug than in Zurich. I 
won’t guarantee that Zug is entirely bereft of 
tourists, but it is not on the regular line of 
travel, and I guess it is as near an approach 
to a natural Swiss village as anything we could 
find.” 

So, down past the lovely, placid lake we went, 
an hour’s ride from Arth-Goldau to Zug. And 
there we stepped out of ordinary, everyday life 
into a story-book world—a world as far re- 
moved from the Swiss cities and resorts that 
we had been visiting as the wee hamlet in the 
Catskills is from our vast, rushing New York. 

The exterior of every house in Zug is fasci- 
nating. Set close together on narrow streets, 
where every native bows you courteous greet- 
ing, are quaint old houses. Set farther apart, 
on outlying streets, where sturdy, square-faced 
youngsters pause in their play to give a cour- 
teous “Guten-tag” to the stranger are quaint 
new houses. Alike, they were charming and 
stirred a desire to know their interiors. We 
longed for three weeks instead of three hours 
to spend in the friendly little town. A man 
who surely must have been the oldest inhab- 
itant pointed with pride to the quaint tower 
where an ancient town clock had ticked deco- 
rously, with never a pause, since his great- 
great-great-grandfather was a babe; a wee lad 
led us to a menagerie of tame animals in the 
center of a tiny park, and a square-shouldered, 
squarer-jawed fisherman showed where the best 
view of the lake was to be had, and politely of- 
fered to lend William a rod and boat, if he 
wished to try for one of the lake salmon. All 
these little favors were offered with frank 
friendliness, with no apparent anxiety about the 
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contents of our purses, but with an evident de- 
sire to welcome the strangers with proper hos- 
pitality. 

On one of the narrowest streets we came 
upon a cow ambling placidly along, dragging a 
cart which contained jars of her own milk. 
Stopping before an overgrown dollhouse, gaily 
painted in brown and red, she waited with much 
dignity for a maid who came from the rear of 
the house and carried away several of the jars. 
As we watched this novel peddler, the front 
door of the dollhouse opened and a short, pomp- 
ous man appeared, bringing a large , white 
board. With deliberate impressiveness he pro- 
ceeded to hang this board on a great hook which 
projected from the wall and, stepping back, 
viewed the effect with dignified complacency. 
The sign read: 


MITAGESSEN ZU ZWEI MARK ZWOLF UHR 


“Shall we eat here?” asked William. 
looks rather attractive.” 

Before I could reply the man turned from his 
contemplation of the sign and leisurely looked 


“Tt 


us over. “You will eat here,” he then an- 
nounced. “Dinner in ten minutes will be 
served. Itis very good. You will be satisfied.” 


“Shall we?” I asked William. 

“T don’t see that we have any choice. 
has it settled.” 

And, indeed, he was even then holding the 
door open for us and saying with decision, 
“You will walk in.” 

Accordingly we walked in and were immedi- 
ately glad that we did. The hall which we en- 
tered was finished in dark oak, massive and 
shining; there were a couple of blue-and-white 
rag rugs on the floor, and two or three great 
ferns in gorgeous brass jars. Along one side 
ran a low, deep seat with blue cushions; up the 
other side went broad stairs, with solid, carved 
banisters. Everything was spotlessly clean and 
polished to the highest possible degree of 
brightness. 

“You will walk upstairs,” said our host. 

Upstairs we meekly walked, entered the 
square dining-room, and again we were glad we 
had come. The sun poured in through double 
windows, lighting up the dark oak casements; 
bringing bright reflections from plates, jugs 
and steins ranged on top of the built-in cup- 
boards; making golden rugs on the white, . 
sanded floor; giving added life and glow to the 
bunches of yellow daffodils nodding in the cen- 
ter of the tables. Four long tables with svot- 
less cloths and shining silver were already laid 
for dinner. In an alcove in the sunniest corner 
was a small, round table, with only a fringed 
cover and a great bunch of daffodils on it. 

“T want to eat there,” I said, “so I can look 
out of the window.” 

Our host gave me a rebuking look. “It is not 


He 


usual to serve dinner on that table,” he said 
gently, but very firmly. 
“That settles it. My wife loves the unusual,” 
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said William promptly. “You can serve us 
there, can’t you?” 

He considered a moment, then assented with 
a resigned expression, and, conducting us to 
the desired table, placed a chair and turned to 
me, “You will sit here.” 

“But I want to look out of the window,” I 
protested, whereat he gave me a look that said, 
“Was ever woman so unreasonable?” looked 
at William as if expecting him to discipline me, 
and seeing no sign of my subjugation moved the 
chair to the desired place and gave William one 
opposite me. Then he addressed himself to 
William. 

“You will have soup and a fish; a fowl with 
vegetables, and a pie. It is good. You will be 
satisfied.” 

“Very well,” said William, and our host dis- 
appeared, but was back in a moment to add im- 
pressively, “You will have red wine.” 

“His English is excellent,” I remarked, “but 
do you suppose he always speaks in the impera- 
tive mood?” 

“He decided at once that we needed a firm 
hand,” replied William. 

A plump little maid with long braids of yel- 
low hair brought us a delicious soup in thick, 
blue plates. We ate it slowly, looking out the 
window at a half-dozen quaint children sol- 
emnly playing a game of marbles on the walks 
below. Across the street was a market, and 
women with baskets stood about gravely com- 
paring purchases. There was no gay laughter 
nor frivolity in the air. Life in Zug seemed a 
grave business. 

The fish’s skin was silver gray, its flesh a 
deep pink. It was served whole on a wonderful 
old platter, accompanied by a flat bow] of beaten 
silver, containing a yellow sauce. It was so 
pretty that we hated to disturb it, but our host 
came in as we were looking at it. “It is a trout, 
caught in the lake of Zug. It is very good. 
You will eat it all,” he directed, and withdrew. 

So we ate it all, and this obedience was not a 
hardship. 

The long tables were gradually filling up with 
decorous men and women, all of whom realized 
that the eating of one’s dinner was not a matter 
to be taken lightly. There was little conversa- 
tion, but always the courteous “Guten-tag” 
when one entered. 

The little maid placed dishes of peas and po- 
tatoes and a bow! of salad before us. Pres- 
ently our host appeared in the distance bearing 
an enormous baked fowl. 

“Shall we have to eat all of that?” I gasped. 

“We shall if he tells us to,” rejoined William 
cheerfully. 

But our host deposited the fowl on a side 
table, extracted a carving set from a drawer, 
and carefully served William a leg and a gen- 
erous slice of breast. William’s polite attempt 


to pass the plate to me was frustrated by the 
decisive remark, “That is for you. I will next 
serve the lady.” : 
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“IT want a wing,” I ventured boldly, as he pre- 
pared to slice off the other leg. 

“The wing is not so good; the leg more meat 
on it has,” he explained patiently. “You will 
eat the leg.” And he actually gave me the leg 
and carried the fowl away again, William being 
too overcome with stifled laughter to come to 
my assistance. 

“If we stayed here a week I should lose my 
henpecked expression,” declared William when 
he was able to speak again. 

Lastly we had the pie—a wonderful pie, un- 
like anything ever encountered before! It was 
the size and shape of a ten-quart pan, plastered 
with thick, white frosting, ornamented with 
cherries and nuts. It looked and tasted like 
a New England pound cake. The little maid 
beamed at us as she gave us great wedges, cov- 
ered with a foaming wine sauce, and William 
beamed back. William adores sweets. 

“T hate to go away from here,” I sighed, as 
we slowly drank the red wine. “It’s such a 
dear, queer little town. I’d love to stay right 
here in this inn for a month.” 

“You’d be a changed woman,” asserted Wil- 
liam solemnly, “if the present discipline was 
maintained.” 

We were leaving Switzerland that day and 
my eyes were a trifle misty as we went down 
the broad stairway to the street door. “Proba- 
bly I’ll never see dear little Zug again,” I 
thought dolefully, but our host’s parting words 
reassured me. Standing in the open doorway, 
with a look and tone of placid confidence, he 
said, “Good day. You will come again.” 


THE COUNTRY OF LITTLE BLACK COWS 
By DoroTHY DONNELL 


The only way really to see Holland is to view 
it from the deck of a canal boat, which winds its 
ponderous way in and out by front doors with 
shining brass knockers, through back yards and 
meadows and among the quaint steeples and 
stores of the tiny Dutch fishing hamlets. One 
gains as intimate a knowledge of the life of the 
country in this way as from the windows of an 
elevated train meddling through the second- 
story lives of East Side New Yorkers. 

The cities of Holland are chiefly remarkable 
for not being as clean as they are reported to 
be, but the country is as fascinating as the 
prints of Hobbema’s landscapes and Ruysdael’s 
frothy waterfalls and tumbling mills. It is the 
fascination of monotony—of levels, unbroken 
to the skyline except by goblin-armed windmills 
or rough straw stacks. Hills in Holland are as 
few as horses in Venice. Instead, as far as one 
can see are flat meadow floors and marshy fields 
of a startlingly vivid green, laced by crooked 
waterways and dotted with the little black-and- 
white cows of Holland. I have never seen such 
small cows outside of a toy-shop, but they may 
seem so partly because all the other animals are 
so large. In one field I saw an enormous brown 
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jack-rabbit with long, inquiring ears sitting on 
his hind legs beside a cow so tiny that it seemed 
almost the same size. Pigs, sheep and horses 
dwell with the cows in friendly proximity, un- 
hampered by fences or stone walls. It is touch- 
ing to ponder on the childlike faith a Dutch- 
man must have in the honesty of his neighbor, 
for he builds little bridges across the canals be- 
tween their fields and allows the two herds to 
mingle as one family. All the animals have a 
well-scrubbed look, as has everything else wash- 
able in the Holland countryside. 

As our boat bumped along the canal the in- 
habitants ceased work and, hands on hips, re- 
garded us in stolid curiosity. A row of bulky, 
red-faced youngsters in comic-opera trousers 
and shoes sat on the bank and sang weird words 
for our gratification and delight. An English 
lawyer of more than the ordinary intelligence 
interpreted the melody as “Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?” which the children evidently re- 
garded as the American national anthem and 
therefore likely to be a source of revenue. 

In the next field a group of sturdy haymakers 
were pitching the ripe, coarse hay onto the 
decks of scows to be later poled down the canal 
to the barns. As a row of cameras was leveled 
at them along the deck they paused in their 
task, leaning on their rakes with the conscious 
grins of rustic simplicity—grins which were 
picturesque but misleading, for at the snap of 
the shutters along the line their simplicity was 
replaced by businesslike demands for payment. 
Alas! the peasants of Holland are tourist- 
spoiled! We have taught them the commercial 
value of their wooden sabots, their starched 
caps and kilted petticoats. 

Vegetables, flowers and milk-products seem 
to be the chief results of Holland farming. 
Every low, plastered farmhouse is a little island 
in a vegetable patch;—long rows of blue cab- 
bages hint of wooden kegs of odorous sauer- 
kraut to come, carrots, beets and turnips wave 
their plumes above rows of lemon squashes and 
dwarf beans. In the early mornings flat barges 
heaped with vegetables and fruit float silently 
down into Amsterdam through a hundred locks 
and beneath a score of bridges. 

Sometimes the fields are streaked with the 
vivid red of peonies, or the varicolored blaze of 
tulip beds. And always in the midst of the beds 
of bloom the stocky house-vrow stands, arms 
akimbo, to watch the boat of strange foreign 
folk steam by. Holland is a sort of sketch in 
charcoal and crude colored chalks—a poster 
country of impressionistic effects. The people 
are too picturesque to be true. Like the coun- 
tryman who saw a giraffe for the first time, we 
are tempted to exclaim, “Why, there ain’t no 
sech things!” The architecture of the Dutch- 
man is of the substantial, square order—even 
the children are square and apparently put to- 
gether at the corners, like fascinating little 
wooden toys. The sight of one broad native 


pedaling rapidly along the canal path, on a 
bicycle, his fulled blue pantaloons floating out 
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in the breeze, his wooden shoes clattering on 
the pedals, was an unexpected but welcome ad- 
dition to our picture collection. 

As the afternoon grew dusky we began to see 
the milkmaids in the fields with their buckets 
hung on a frame across their shoulders, and 
their three-cornered stools in their hands. A 
Holland dame is never seen without something 
in her hands, sometimes a broom, sometimes a 
pail, but more often it is her knitting—eternal 
gray yarn stockings always in the process of 
construction. I wonder if they reckon their 
time by them—two stockings ago—five stock- 
ings from now? They knit as they watch the 
herds in the fields, as they trudge along the 
canal paths and in. the narrow streets of the 
towns. 

Home from market came the dog-carts, empty 
cans rattling, with a whole family—fat father, 
mother and children—sitting on top of the load 
and an infinitesimal dog almost invisible be- 
neath it. Poor little hard-working dogs de- 
prived of the rightful joys of their doghood! 
Few Holland farmers use horses—their boats 
are their horses and the dogs answer the pur- 
pose for marketing. 

Good country odors crept out to us from the 
yards where the straw stacks tower above the 
house-roofs and the thatched windmills grind 
and creak monotonously —odors of fresh 
cheeses and buttermilk. A small child peeping 
curiously around a door opened to our view a 
low, dim interior hung with swinging shelves of 
hard red cheese-balls ready for the market- 
place. And in the pools of the marshes the 
weird - looking, grotesque flamingoes and 
stringy-legged cranes flapped sleepily, uttering 
their lonely night cries. 

The last lock before the city swung open— 
then closed after us. A progressive Dutchman 
standing on the lock gate played “America” and 
variations — chiefly variations—on a shrill, 
wheezing flute and fished hopefully for the 
fruits of his toil among the tourists with a net 
on the end of along pole. Before us lay the city 
—very dingy after the spotlessness of the fields 
and farms; behind there was now visible only 
one solitary windmill flinging its long arms rest- 
lessly against a streaky crimson sky. 

Answers to Questions 
D. N. V., Lancaster, Pa. 

Scheveningen is a fashionable Dutch bathing 
place and fishing village—the latter is by far 
the most interesting part of the town to the 
traveler. It may be reached by the electric 
tram cars which leave The Hague every fifteen 
minutes, although the carriage drive out from 
The Hague is very enjoyable, if one does not 
mind the added expense. The tram cars afford 
the same pleasant view of the way, and the fare 
is only ten cents. 

C. M. D., Bethany, W. Va. 

Take a passport. Circumstances may occur 

which will render one absolutely necessary. Ad- 
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Mary is the youngest daughter in the large family 
of a prosperous middle west farmer and banker. She 
desires to see the world, and teaches in two schools 
near her home, and then goes to academy and college. 
Her father’s death gives her the means to set out to 
the great city. 

CHAPTER VII 
INTO AND OUT AND INTO HARNESS AGAIN 

Poor old diary! Some of you is ink, and 
some of you is pencil. Some of you is scrawly 
handwriting, and some of you is calligraphy; 
but none of you is fit to print. How you vary 
in mood! Sometimes you are so discouraged, 
and sometimes you are a hurricane of enthu- 
siasm. 

I just never could be calm and sensible until 
the very worst things had happened and made 
me so old, so very old; the way I am now. 

No, dear old diary, I shall not publish you, 
word for word, just as I made you. Don’t be 
afraid! I’m not going to put outside my inner- 
most inner. That is vulgar, isn’t it? ButIam 
going to read you and then write the way things 
seemed to me then; and perhaps a little the way 
things seem to me now. 

It is twenty years ago, more or less, that I set 
out for a teachers’ college or school of pedagogy 
in New York city. By that time I had seen 
only Detroit and Toledo and Cleveland and 
Philadelphia. Mead College was the best that I 
knew. It did not seem good enough for me. I 
— the very best and biggest that America 

ad. 

Brother Sam gave me six New York drafts 
of one hundred dollars each, and my railroad 
tickets and fifty dollars in cash, to stay one year, 
and see how I liked the big university in New 
York. He was very kind to me; he always was. 
Of course, this was really my own money, my 
father’s money, and I had a right to it. Be- 
sides, there was enough of my inheritance left 
for almost all of a second year. I didn’t stop 
to think how I was ever to stay three years and 
get my degree. I was young and full of hope 
and faith. Indeed, I was very young to try 
to live in New York city. It’s hard enough now 
to get along alone in a country town when you 
are less than twenty years old; and I guess now 
it’s impossible in New York city. It wasn’t 
quite so bad, however, twenty years ago. 

I had to find a room to live in, and first I had 
to find a hotel where I could stay while I was 
looking for a room. You see, the teachers’ 
school had no dormitory like Mead College, and 
the office clerks didn’t care much about any stu- 
dents. The first hotel I tried to get into was 
too expensive even for one day. They wanted 


called ‘the European plan.” I couldn’t pay 
that. The next hotel wouldn’t take girls or 
women unless they had some men relatives with 
them. The next wouldn’t let me in because, I 
guess, my hair was almost red. But at last I 
found a lovely, quiet hotel where they took me 
for a week for four dollars provided I would eat 
breakfast there for twenty-five cents each day. 
I had a nice little room way up on the seventh 
floor. I stayed there a whole week, until I got 
acquainted with some of the older girls at the 
school and went to board with three of them at 
a house where we could stay for room and meals. 
for eight dollars a week each, two in a room. 

I didn’t know how to board. I didn’t know 
how to get along with a roommate, though I had 
managed to do so at Mead College. 

Then, oh! how I missed my country walks! 
I used to try to walk on Broadway and then on 
Fifth avenue. Sometimes I would go up to the 
new Grant’s Tomb. After three or four weeks 
I used to make plans to see objects of interest. 
That was the only way I could get myself to go 
out into the air. I learned how to go about 
upon the L roads and to use the cable and new 
electric cars. 

I was perfectly astounded to find out how 
much cash money I had to have in order to live 
in New York city. It was a nickel here and 
a dime there and a quarter yonder whenever I 
turned around. It was newspapers and laun- 
dry and carfares, magazines, sodawater, pea- 
nuts, chocolate caramels—to help out the board 
—a new ribbon, something or other all the time. 
The tuition was one hundred fifty dollars a 
year. It had been only sixty dollars at Mead 
College. I paid for one-half year as soon as I 
came. Then books! Why, my books and note- 
books and incidental fees cost thirty dollars the 
first month! 

It just dawned on me why a man who was 
well-to-do in my town was poor in New York 
city, and why a man like my father was rich 
in the country, only in the country. Even 
twenty years ago one hundred thousand dollars 
wasn’t much in New York city. 

Well, the studies? Oh, we had two fine pro- 
fessors, fine, and one was fair, and one was 
very, very poor. The professors didn’t seem 
even to know one another. 

We heard our lectures and held our recita- 
tions anywhere and everywhere in the college 
and rented buildings. The teachers’ school was 
new. It was in its beginnings. 

That fall I studied biology and began Ger- 
man and heard some lectures in universal his- 
tory and went on with higher mathematics. 


a dollar and a half for one room on what they We had a lot of extra lectures on pedagogy and 
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We had to visit 
We had 


the history of education. 
schools, including kindergartens. 
plenty to do. 

Thanksgiving day I was dreadfully lonely. 
All the girls in our boarding-house either went 
home or else were invited to visit friends in New 
York city or nearby towns. 

I managed to pull along until Christmas. 
Then I was homesick and heartsick enough to 
kill me. I thought I couldn’t stand it any lon- 
ger. The semester would end the first day of 
February ; and then I must pay the second half- 
year tuition. I saw that I would have only 
twenty dollars cash to live on for seventeen 
weeks, and not enough money to get home. I 
was so dreadfully worried that I did not do well 
in my semi-annual exams. I couldn’t sleep. I 
got A in biology, B in German, C in history, 
which I hated, and D, failure, in mathematics. 
Oh, me, I couldn’t succeed! I knew I couldn’t. 

You see, there was another trouble. 

I haven’t told what the real matter was. 
Brother Sam had married a sister of that Henry 
Okkerford, and she had made him move to 
Pittsburgh and start a store there. And Sam 
wasn’t doing well in that store. It wasn’t lo- 
cated right. 

Sam kept writing heartbroken and _ heart- 
breaking letters to me. He knew that he had 
made two great mistakes, though he wouldn’t 
say so. 

I thought and thought and thought about it. 
I didn’t pay my next semester’s bills. Instead, 
I went to three teachers’ agencies, paid three 
registration fees, and wrote letters of applica- 
tion to a score of school superintendents and 
school boards. I asked the professors to help 
me. At last, in March, I secured a position. 
Then I was happy, so happy! I was to teach 
an eighth-grade class in a small city about fifty 
miles from New York. 

I had visited public graded schools, and I 
knew several city school teachers. 

My salary was to be sixty dollars a month; 
and I paid a commission of thirty dollars for the 
ten months’ contract. I was sure that I could 
save two hundred dollars a year in that posi- 
tion. 

The next Monday, March, 189—, I moved out 
to Wellington, and went to the superintendent’s 
office. I had seen him before at the teachers’ 
agency. 

When I saw him the second time he seemed 
to me such a strange man. I didn’t know why. 
He was tall and very thin and wore gold spec- 
tacles. I thought that he was forty or fifty 
years of age. He had very black hair with 
some gray in it, and he spoke very softly. 

His office was beautiful. He had a mahog- 
any desk and a man office-clerk and a young 
woman stenographer. 

He told me to sit down, and I sat down; then 
for an hour he told me all about my class. The 


pupils were nearly all foreigners, Germans and 
Russian Jews, Irish and Hollanders. He ex- 
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plained to me that the lower grades were full 
of Hungarians, Italians and other nationalities; 
but they never tried to stay in school after they 
were fourteen years old and had completed fifth 
grade. His state had compulsory education 
and compulsory vaccination. His schools had 
manual training and domestic science. 

The class had just lost a fine teacher, who 
had been promoted to high school. The regu- 
lar salary in all the upper grammar grades was 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a year; but his 
board of education was short of money to finish 
the year, and go they had agreed to let him get 
a beginner who was smart but would work for 
less than the regular pay. If I succeeded, I 
would get sixty-five dollars beginning in Sep- 
tember. Besides that, after the first year, I 
was to get pay twelve months in the year, at the 
rate of sixty-two and a half dollars every 
month. It seemed wonderful to me. 

But he told me that none of the regular teach- 
ers was willing to take promotion in grade at 
reduced pay or to take that class anyway. It 
was on the edge of the city, a mile from the 
street-car line, but near a railroad station. He 
wished me to go out there and live in that neigh- 
borhood. 

I agreed, of course. 
commission. 

So I went out there. It was a brand-new 
schoolhouse of twenty rooms. An old woman 
was principal. They had slate blackboards and 
adjustable seats. The walls were glaring white. 

Some way, I wasn’t frightened when I looked 
at those children. They all smiled when I 
spoke to them. They seemed to like my voice; 
they seemed to like me. 

I had no trouble in finding room and board 
in a clerk’s family. They said that they were 
very poor. There were four nice children in 
the family. The mother was faded out. The 
father seemed old and worn. Later, I found 
that he earned twenty dollars a week and had 
to work twelve hours every day and fifteen 
hours on Saturday. He was always tired. My 
board at twenty-two dollars a month would al- 
most pay their house-rent, and they gave to 
me the second-story front, the best room in 
their cottage. 

Their plot of ground had space for a little 
vegetable garden, and the two boys were go- 
ing to plant vegetable seeds as soon as spring 
came. 

At school, I had to teach United States his- 
tory, general and review geography,-review and 
commercial arithmetic, spelling, reading, music, 
which I loved; drawing, of which I knew noth- 
ing; language, grammar, government, which I 
did not understand; physiology and hygiene, 
which I liked; spelling, writing, manners, eth- 
i¢s, and get some of the pupils ready for high 
school examinations in June. 

It was a splendid class. I came to love every 
one of those boys and girls. 

I had been there about ten days, when a little 


I had paid my agency 
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boy came from another room and said quietly, 
“Superintendent’s here,” and then he vanished 
as quietly as he came. I learned afterwards 
that this was the regular system of self-protec- 
tion among the teachers. This was the signal 
to make the pupils sit up and do their best so as 
to make the superintendent think well of the 
teachers. 

They were all so afraid of him! 

About an hour later the superintendent came 
in quietly as a snowstorm on a wet winter day. 
He did not say one word, not even “Good- 
morning!” He stayed five or fiye and a half 
minutes. 


At noon, oh, how the teachers talked and gos- 
siped about him! Really, I had heard scarcely 
a word about him until that noon intermission. 

They told me that he was a wonderfully 
learned man, that he had studied three years 
after college and had gotten a doctor’s degree im 
Europe, that his wife had died within a year 
after his election in Wellington, that he fixed 
the promotion pay and the transfers of every 
teacher, that he made fine speeches, that he con- 
trolled the board of education without their 
knowing it, that he had two boys, that his sister 
kept house for him. that he had refused several 
college professorships, and so many, many other 
things about him as to make my head swim. 
They said that the city hall crowd was after 
him, and would get him. 

That night I thought a deal about the super- 
intendent. How could I help it? 

But I forgot nearly all that they said, for next 
morning in my mail I received two letters. One 
came from my unfortunate sister Bess, who 
told me that her husband had taken all her 
money from father and paid off his debts. Now 
they hadn’t any money. She asked me to send 
her ten dollars tor herself and children, to keep 
body and soul together. Of course I sent the 
money that very day. The other came from 
Sam. It was a confession that in order to save 
himself from bankruptcy he had used up the 
rest of my inheritance. I looked over my purse 
very carefully. I had still just two hundred 
and fifty dollars left. 

But I had my position, and I was happy. 
Only, I didn’t like that old principal. She kept 
coming into my room to tell me how to do this 
and that differently, and kept dinging the high 
school exams. into my ears, and into my pu- 
pils’ ears. I resolved to go to the city hall the 
very next Friday at the superintendent’s office 
hours and tell him all about everything. I knew 
that he would understand and sympathize. 

Of course, Friday came, and that old princi- 
pal saw me go out early. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “you’re going off to the 
chief’s office! That is the way all the begin- 
ners do. Don’t forget, child, I’ve seen eight 


different chiefs already. They come and go 
like birds of passage. Better make friends with 
the board and the city hall crowd. Still, child, 
he’s only thirty-four and he will marry again. 
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You’re like all the pretty beginners. You’ve 
ideas in the back of your gold-red head.” 
I guess my answer wasn’t very polite. What 


I said was, “You think a lot of things that no 
one else thinks.” 


EN ROUTE 
(Continued from page 243) 
dress a letter to the State Department, Passport 
Bureau, Washington, asking for the printed 
form for application. Passports are necessary 
if one is suddenly called on to prove his identity, 
and they are useful in securing admission to 
public buildings, private art galleries, etc. 


C. M. M., Holyoke, Mass. 

For your five-day sojourn in Ireland: From 
Queenstown go by the river steamer to Cork. 
Take a jaunting car from Cork to Blarney 
Castle (about 3s. there and back). From Cork 
to Killarney is about three hours’ ride by rail 
(cost 8s. 4d.). The ideal route if one had time 
is from Cork to Macroom by rail, thence by 
jaunting car to Glengariff, Kenmare and Killar- 
ney, but this requires two days. Go from Kil- 
larney to Dublin (seven hours by rail, fare 
25s.). In Dublin one may choose between the 
through services to London; but most Ameri- 
cans prefer the one via Kingstown. 


C. M. L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

New York to Boston by trolley is a twenty- 
hour trip if the trolley traveler pushes 
steadily onward and has no delay in changing 
cars. Its cost each way is about three dollars. 
For comfort, the traveler should take either 
three or four days and make the trip leisurely. 
One may do the New York-Boston tour comfort- 
ably for from fifteen to twenty dollars, this sum 
including the return fare, side trips and hotel 
bills. A satisfactory division of the trip is: 
first day, New York to New Haven, Conn.; sec- 
ond day, to Springfield, Mass.; third day, to 
Boston. 


B. M. C., Evansville, Ill. 

The most satisfactory plan, since you have 
only one week for your trip to the Rockies, 
would be to go directly to Colorado Springs, 
which may be reached in nine hours from Chi- 
cago. Establish headquarters there for three 
days, visiting Colorado City, Pikes Peak, Crip- 
ple Creek, South Cheyenne Canyon, Seven Falls 
and Helen Hunt Jackson’s grave. Take the car- 
riage ride over the High Drive and the Crystal 
Park auto trip. Go from Colorado Springs to 
Denver for a three days’ stay. From Denver 
take the Georgetown Loop trip to Silver Plume, 
through Clear Creek Canyon and Idaho Springs. 
Make the Moffat Road trip to Arrow, passing 
over the Continental Divide, with its wonderful 
mountain scenery. Take the touring Denver 
auto trip. On the third day, go by train to 
Boulder, visit the Colorado State University, 
then take a carriage ride along the foothills to 
Eldorado Springs, returning to Denver in time 
for your eastbound train. 


























SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


BY F. E. SPAULDING, PH.D., NEWTON, MASS. 














School systems are managed and may be im- 
proved both from without and from within. 
Fundamental principles to be observed in im- 
proving both their external and their internal 
management have been outlined for us by Pro- 
fessor Hanus. The observance of such princi- 
ples of external organization, support and con- 
trol as Professor Hanus lays down makes theo- 
retically possible the unhampered practice of 
scientific management within the school system. 
It is to this phase of the subject, the improve- 
ment of the school system from within, that I 
now invite your attention. 

As we recall the familiar stock examples of 
scientific management that come to us from the 
material industries—such as the moving of pig- 
iron, the laying of brick, and the cutting of 
metals—as we recall the multitude of stop- 
watch observations and experiments, the in- 
numerable, accurate measurements and com- 
parisons of processes and results, out of which 
after many years these examples have grown, 
we may be pardoned if we feel a momentary 
doubt of the applicability to the educational in- 
dustry of any management worthy to be char- 
acterized as scientific. But when we learn of 
the marvelous results achieved in some material 
industries through the elimination of waste mo- 
tions that were not detectable by the unaided 
eye and stop-watch, but which yielded to analy- 
sis made possible only through motion pictures, 
we are somewhat reassured, for we are im- 
pressed with the fact that great improvements. 
if not perfect efficiency, may arise from obser- 
vations and measurements that are relatively 
crude. Scientific management is a method, 
characterized by its spirit quite as much as by 
its accuracy. 

The essentials of this method consist in— 

(1) The measurement and comparison of 

comparable results; 

(2) The analysis and comparison of the con- 
ditions under which given results are 
secured—especially of the means and 
time employed in securing given results ; 
The consistent adoption and use of those 
means that justify themselves most fully 
by their results, abandoning those that 
fail so to justify themselves. The pro- 
gressive improvement of a school system 
demands that these essentials of scien- 
tific management be applied incessantly. 

Let us waste no time over the obvious but 
fruitless objection that the ultimate and real 
products of a school system—those products 
that are registered in the minds and hearts of 
the children that go out from the schools—are 


(3) 


immeasurable, and hence incomparable. There 
are mediate products in abundance that are 
measurable—products that every school system 
seeks to turn out because of the well-founded 
knowledge or belief that through these the de- 
sired ultimate products are achieved. Neither 
will we take any time to enumerate exhaustively 


_those school products that can be measured and 


that are worth measuring, to describe suitable 
units of measurement, and their application, 
and to enlarge upon the improvements that may 
be effected in any school system through such 
measurements and the procedure that the re- 
sults suggest. 

Instead of abstract discussion—school sys- 
tems are not improved by scholastic treatment 
—I want to bring before you a few concrete 
samples of a large amount of data that is being 
constantly secured and used in the actual proc- 
ess of applying principles of scientific manage- 
ment in the effort to improve one little school 
system; to suggest something of the signifi- 
cance, the value, and the use of this data; and 
to tell of some definite results of its use achieved 
and anticipated. 

I know of no single adequate measure of the 
efficiency of a school, either absolute or relative. 
1 know of no combination of measures by which 
the exact superiority of one school over another 
can be expressed in a single term. Several very 
important products or results of schools’ work 
can be definitely measured, however; the effi- 
ciency of schools in these respects can be defi- 


‘nitely compared; the conditions, the processes 


and means, which brought about these meas- 
urable results can be studied, and, so far as lies 
in the power of the school, those conditions, 
processes and means that show the largest meas- 
ure of justification in results can be adopted. I 
refer to such results as the percentage of chil- 
dren of each year of age in the school district 
that the school enrolls; the average number of 
days’ attendance secured annually from each 
child; the average length of time required for 
each child to do a given definite unit of work; 
the percentage of children of each age who are 
allowed to complete their schooling, with the 
average educational equipment of each; the per- 
centage of children who are inspired to continue 
their education in higher schools; and the qual- 
ity of the education that the school affords. 
This last, the quality of education afforded, is 
as important as it is difficult to measure. Defi- 
nite examinations of pupils’ knowledge of sub- 
jects are not without value, but are open to 
many serious and well-founded objections. 
With conditions as they are in Newton, we 
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have, not a perfect nor a complete, but an ex- 
ceedingly valuable comparative measure of the 
quality of education: afforded by the several 
grammar schools. This measure is: found in 
the qualitative success—that is, in the standing 
in subjects studied—of the pupils sent by the 
grammar schools to the high schools. It has 
long been a dominant aim of every Newton 
grammar school to send the largest possible per- 
centage of its pupils into some of the numerous 
and widely varied high school courses — and 
every school is succeeding in this, none sending 
less than eighty, some sending almost one hun- 
dred per cent, of their pupils to the high school. 

What is the average success of the represen- 


tatives of the several grammar schools in their. 


first year’s work in the high school? Chart No. 
1 answers this question for each of the first 
three-quarters of the school year 1911-12 and 
for the four years ending with the year 1911-12. 
This chart shows the relative success of the rep- 
resentatives of each school in all subjects and 
in the single subject of English, which is pur- 
sued by all first-year high school pupils—indeed, 
with rare exceptions by all high school pupils. 

It is unnecessary to explain in detail how 
these respective quality measures—represented 
graphically—of the work of pupils of each 
grammar school are secured. Only compara- 
tive, no absolute, value is claimed for them. Of 
what practical use are they? They serve as a 
most powerful stimulus to analysis and study— 
study of the conditions and means, the expendi- 
tures of time, effort, and money, in the several 
schools that yield such varying results, to the 
end that every school may adopt those plans 
that are proving most effective. They stimu- 
late study —intensely practical study—and 
wholesome rivalry, especially of the very people 
on whom the success of each school’s represen- 
tatives most depends, principal, teachers and 
pupils. 

Just by way of illustration, let us make a few 
comparisons of the relative success of the prod- 
ucts of the grammar schools in the light of 
some of the conditions involved. As the chart 
shows, the average quality of the work of pu- 
pils from school No. 9 surpasses that of every 
school, both in English and in all subjects in 
every one of the first three-quarters of the year 
1911-12, and also in the average for four years. 

No school has the distinction of standing at 
the bottom of the scale as consistently as No. 
9 stands at the top. No. 11, although standing 
fairly well in English and in all subjects during 
the three-quarters of 1911-12, shows the lowest 
average standing in all subjects for the four 
years. In this general average for four years, 
No. 9 appears superior to No. 11 by more than 
seventeen per cent. The records show that in 


No. 9. although next to the smallest of all the 
grammar schools, with a total average member- 
ship in all eight grades of only 126, the per pu- 
pil cost for instruction averaged for a period 
of five years ending with 1911-12 but three and 
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one-half per cent higher than in No. 11, al- 
though the latter was next to the largest of all 
the grammar schools, with an average member- 
ship of 817. Moreover, the value of the plants 
occupied by these two schools is inversely as 
the success of their respective products in high 
school; the plant of No. 9 represents an invest- 
ment of $131 per pupil, based on average mem- 
bership, while that of No. 11 represents an in- 
vestment of $411 per pupil reckoned on the 
same basis. 

What is going to be done, what is being done, 
on the basis of such indisputable measurements 
and records as these? I have no time to tell 
more than this, that the quality of No. 11’s work 
is improving and is going to improve still more, 
while that of No. 9 is by no means retrograding. 

Elaborate courses of study on paper, showing 
with mathematical accuracy the numbers of 
periods per week and the number of years de- 
voted to each subject, give no adequate concep- 
tion of the actual educational employment of 
the secondary school youth of a community at 
any given time. If one week’s work of every 
pupil now in the three Newton secondary 
schools could be recorded successively by a prop- 
erly sensitized photographic plate, the compos- 
ite picture that might be developed from this 
record would show the pursuit of the various 
subjects in the proportions graphically indi- 
cated on Chart No. 2. Resolving into one hun- 
dred equal parts the education that the Newton 
composite secondary school pupil is receiving 
just at this time, we find that one-tenth of one 
part is Greek, while seventeen parts are Eng- 
lish; the remaining eighty-two and nine-tenths 
parts are made up in the proportions indicated 
of the seventeen subjects, from pattern-making 
to mathematics, that are recorded between 
Greek and English. 

Is the Newton composite secondary school pu- 
pil being adequately prepared to meet the com- 
posite demands of that society which education 
should fit them to serve? Some help, at least, 
in answering this question may be found by 
studying this composite photograph, which 
should be complemented by a composite of the 
needs of social service, using this term in its 
broadest sense. 

Academic discussion of educational values is 
as futile as it is fascinating. Which is more 
valuable, a course in Latin or a course in the 
machine shop? Which is more valuable, an 
acre of land or a loaf of bread? There are, 
there can be, no permanent, no absolute and 
universal answers to such questions as these; 
but there are, and there must be, temporary, 
relative, and local assignments of value to every- 
thing, material or spiritual, that man desires. 
So while we educational practitioners have been 
waiting on the educational theorists for an eval- 
uation of the various subjects of actual or pos- 
sible school curricula, we have been determin- 
ing for our own schools definitely and minutely 
the relative values of every such subject. And 
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we have done this, for the most part, without 
knowing it! The school administrator simply 
cannot avoid assigning educational values every 
time he determines the expenditure of a dollar. 

It may give us a shock—but it will be a whole- 
some one—to confront ourselves with the rela- 
tive values that we have thus unconsciously as- 
signed to various subjects. Chart No. 3 shows 
graphically the relative value assigned to-day 
to every subject taught in the Newton high 
school. It has been determined, wisely or un- 
wisely, thoughtlessly or intelligently, that in 
that school just now five and nine-tenths pupil- 
recitations in Greek are of the same value as 
23.8 pupil-recitations in French; that twelve 
pupil-recitations in science are equivalent in 
value to 19.2 pupil-recitations in English; and 
that it takes 41.7 pupil-recitations in vocal 
music to equal the value of 13.9 pupil-recita- 
tions in art. 

Thus confronted, do we feel like denying the 
equivalency of these values? . We cannot deny 
our responsibility for fixing them as they are. 
That is a wholesome feeling, if it leads to a 
wiser assignment of values in future. Greater 
wisdom in these assignments will come not by 
reference to any supposedly fixed inherent val- 
ues in these subjects themselves, but from a 
study of local conditions and needs. I know 
nothing about the absolute value of a recitation 
in Greek as compared with a recitation in 
French or in English. I am convinced, how- 
ever, by very concrete and quite local considera- 
tions that when the obligations of the present 
year expire, we ought to purchase no more 
Greek instruction at the rate of 5.9 pupil-reci- 
tations for a dollar. The price must go down, 
or we shall invest in something else. 

Charts Nos. 4 and 5 show the relative values 
now assigned to the various subjects taught in 
the Newton Technical and the Newton Voca- 
tional schools, respectively. 

Whether we desire to do it or not, we express 
our relative valuations of different subjects un- 
der given conditions by the percentage of our 
available funds that we expend for each, just 
as the housewife controlling a limited family 
budget expresses her valuations of the various 
necessities, luxuries and frivolities of existence, 
by the proportion of her budget that she de- 
votes to each. The housewife is not seldom 
charged with large responsibilities for the high 
cost of living, on account of her lack of wisdom 
in handling the family budget; I gravely doubt 
that we educational administrators show any 
greater wisdom than the average housewife in 
the disposition of our always limited school 
budgets. 

Unquestionably the first step toward improve- 
ment, both for the housewife and for the school 
administrator, is to secure definite, detailed, and 
significant knowledge of the actual disposition 
of the budget, whether of the family or of the 
school. Chart No. 6 shows the apportionment 


of every dollar now being expended for instruc- 
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tion in the Newton secondary school system. 
Of every dollar so expended, three-tenths of one 
cent goes for Greek, while 15.6 cents goes for 
English. We buy four-tenths of one cent’s 
worth of instruction in vocal music while buy- 
ing 12.1 cents’ worth of instruction in mathe- 
matics. We think it best—or are we doing it 
without thinking?—to buy seven cents’ worth 
of French for every three cents’ worth of Ger- 
man; and we are buying no Spanish at all. We 
are spending five and one-tenth cents for in- 
struction in the household arts—in preparation 
of girls for home-making—to six and six-tenths 
cents for instruction in commercial branches— 
in the preparation of girls and boys for clerical 
and business service. 

Charts Nos. 7, 8 and 9 show the apportion- 
ment of every dollar expended for instruction in 
the Newton High, the Newton Technical, and 
the Newton Vocational schools, respectively. 

Comparison of the costs of the same unit un- 
der different conditions is perhaps the best 
starting-point for a campaign to reduce unit 
costs or to improve the quality of units of serv- 
ice. To be of any practical value, such com- 
parisons must be made of costs arising under 
conditions that can be thoroughly studied. Of 
what earthly use are our interminable compari- 
sons of teachers’ salaries and annual expendi- 
tures per pupil from one end of the country to 
the other, when we know nothing, when we at- 
tempt to find out nothing, when it might be 
practically impossible if we tried to get ade- 
quate knowledge, concerning the quantity and 
quality of teaching service rendered for which 
varying salaries are paid and the amount and 
character of instruction given on which per pu- 
pil costs are based? 

Every school system presents within itself 
abundant opportunity for the comparison of 
unit costs; the conditions under which these 
costs arise are at hand, subject to any kind and 
degree of analysis and study that may be nec- 
essary. Chart No. 10 shows the cost of one 
pupil-recitation in certain subjects, each one of 
which is taught in two or more of the Newton 
secondary schools; this chart shows also the 
average cost per pupil-recitation, regardless of 
subject, in each of these schools. 

Why is a pupil-recitation in English costing 
7.2 cents in the Vocational School, while it costs 
only five cents in the Technical School? Is the 
“Vocational” English forty-four per cent supe- 
rior to the “Technical” English, or forty-four 
per cent more difficult to secure? Why are we 
paying 80 per cent more in the Vocational than 
in the Technical School for the same unit of in- 
struction in mathematics? Why does a pupil- 
recitation in science cost from fifty-five per cent 
to sixty-seven per cent more in the Newton 
High than in either of the other schools? 

All the conditions under which these varying 
costs arise are at hand. By studying them we 
can answer these and scores of other similar 
questions which a comparative chart such as 
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No. 10 suggests. More than that, so far as the 
conditions are within our control, we can make 
changes which will vary costs and quality of 
service, to the end that we may secure a maxi- 
mum of service at a minimum cost in every 
school and in every subject. 

There are two phases of every practical prob- 
lem of school administration, even of the details 
of classroom procedure; these are the financial 
and the educational. They are inseparable; the 
frequent, I may say the prevalent, effort to dis- 
tinguish the problems of the school into finan- 
cial or business on the one hand, and educa- 
tional on the other, results in two groups of 
problems barren of significance. Those school 
boards who insist on reserving to themselves 
or committing to a special business manager, 
supposedly an expert, the business administra- 
tion of a system of schools, while they impose 
on a superintendent, presumably an educational 
expert, the so-called professional administra- 
tion of that same system of schools, and those 
superintendents who advocate this plan, or 
meekly acquiesce in it, give evidence of about 
as sound and comprehensive a grasp of the real 
problem of educational administration as the 
would-be manufacturer of shoes must have of 
that industry, who would put his factory in 
charge of two independent experts, one of whom 
knew all about shoes as a finished product, and 
all about the processes of their manufacture, 
but knew little, and was expected to know less, 
about costs, while the other knew nothing about 
shoes, but was a past master of business and 
finance. 

The inseparability of the financial and educa- 
tional aspects of school problems is forcibly il- 
lustrated by Chart No. 11. Equally well, this 
chart illustrates also the prime necessity of 
penetrating analysis as a means of revealing 
significant facts. At the top of the chart fig- 
ures are given showing that in the Newton 
High School the average annual cost of class- 
room instruction was but $1.33 higher per pupil 
in 1910-11 than it was seven years earlier. This 
slight advance, barely three per cent during a 
period of general and large rise in prices, might 
easily be taken as evidence of the constant and 
most careful scrutiny of every detail of costs. 
Such is not its true explanation, however; for 
that slight advance was more the result of acci- 
dent than of cost—conscious planning in the 
organization and conduct of the school. 

As the analyses in the center and at the bot- 
tom of the chart show, the slight increase of 
$1.33 per pupil is the resultant of four factors, 
the variation in any one of which has tended to 
increase or to diminish the total cost per pupil 
by an amount of nearly two to more than four 
times that of the actual net increase. This ac- 


tual net increase of $1.33 per pupil was due to 
the fact that the combined effects of two of the 
four factors on which the total per pupil cost of 
high school instruction depends tended to re- 
duce that total cost by the same amount, less 
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$1.38, as the combined effects of the other two 
factors tended to raise it. 

The significance, both financial and educa- 
tional, of the facts that this analysis reveals is 
most striking. The increase of 1.7 recitations 
per week per teacher reduced the annual cost 
per pupil by $3.55; this was equivalent to a sav- 
ing for the school of nearly $2,500, enough to 
pay for nearly 15,000 pupil recitations in ex- 
pensive Greek. Did the teachers or the effi- 
ciency of their work suffer on account of this 
increase of fifteen minutes per day in their 
classroom service? If so, by how much? These 
are educational questions that may be separated 
—but only temporarily—from their financial 
bearings. 

The increase of 1.9 pupils per recitation class 
further reduced the annual per pupil cost by 
$3.66—equivalent to a saving of over $2,500 
for the school. Was the work any the less effi- 
cient on account of the size of classes averaging 
24.7 pupils each than it was on the same ac- 
count with classes averaging 22.8 pupils each? 
Another question to be answered primarily 
from the educational standpoint; but a question 
whose answer is no less significant financially 
than educationally. 

An increase of barely six per cent in the aver- 
age salary of teachers effected an increase of 
$2.47 per pupil. If the average quality of serv- 
ice in the latter year was not inferior to that of 
the former, we may be satisfied that this slight 
increase was more than justified by the general 
rise of prices, teachers’ salaries included, dur- 
ing the period under consideration. 

By far the most potent factor in affecting 
costs was the increase in the average number 
of recitations per week per pupil. An increase 
of 2.4 recitations involved an increased expendi- 
ture of $5.87 per pupil, or of more than $4,000 
for the school. Were the pupils better served 
with 20.1 recitations per week than they were 
with 17.7? 

What is the optimum number of recitations 
per week, on the average, for pupils in an aca- 
demic high school? We may frankly confess 
that we do not know the answers to either of 
these questions, important alike educationally 
and financially. But we do know that we are 
constantly determining, and that we must con- 
tinue to determine, the number of recitations 
per week that shall be given to our high school 
pupils; and we know, further, that our deter- 
mination of this matter will affect, and we may 
easily find out exactly how much it will affect, 
our expenditures. 

Fully conscious of these things, stimulated 
also by the necessity of reducing expenditures 
in some way, and further influenced by investi- 
gations which revealed that many pupils who 
were failing in one or more subjects were at- 
tempting to carry a number of recitations con- 

*These averages of recitations per week do not include exercises 
in vocal music, physical and manual training and optional work in 


altogether averaging from two to three exer- 
cises per week per pupil, the higher number in the later year. 
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siderably larger than the comparatively high 
average for the school, we determined about two 
years ago to adopt measures that would prob- 
ably result in a reduction in the average number 
of weekly recitations per pupil in the Newton 
High School. Accordingly a number of recita- 
tions per week, varying somewhat from course 
to course and from year to year, but nowhere 
exceeding seventeen, was established as “nor- 
mal”; on taking up the work of a new year pu- 
pils were to be allowed to exceed the normal 
amount only on condition that their work of the 
previous year gave satisfactory warrant for 
expecting that they could carry more than the 
normal work successfully; furthermore, pupils 
undertaking more than the normal work were 
to have their work reduced to the normal by 
dropping a subject at any time after due warn- 
ing that their work was unsatisfactory. This 
last requirement seemed to be justified on the 
ground that any pupil who is failing in his work 
must be doing so from one of two reasons, either 
because he is undertaking more than he can do 
well, or because he is not disposed to apply him- 
self earnestly; in the former case, the remedy 
is obviously a reduction in the undertaking, in 
the latter case it seems scarcely less obvious that 
no more than a normal amount of expense 
should be incurred by the giving of subjects that 
the pupil is not really trying to master. 

With some modifying details not necessary 
here to mention, the above rules were an- 
nounced and explained to pupils and parents 
about two years ago and were put into effect 
the following September, that is in September, 
1911. One effect was prompt and one result 
of this effect was easily measured; the average 
number of weekly recitations per pupil was re- 
duced from 20.1, the number of the previous 
year, to 17.8, only one-tenth more than the aver- 
age of 1903-04, and thereby the total expense 
for instruction was reduced by about $4,100. 

What educational gains or losses are result- 
ing from the limitations imposed on the extent 
of a pupil’s work? This is the important ques- 
tion that we are now trying to answer. I am 
convinced that no definite nor even reliable an- 
swer can be found in the mere opinions even of 
those who come in closest touch with the pupils 
concerned. A recent deliberate expression of 
opinion on the advantages and disadvantages of 
this plan of limiting the extent of a pupil’s work 
was made by the principal and the heads of de- 
partments, after the plan had been in actual 
operation about one year and a half. The opin- 
ions so expressed were about equally divided 
for and against, with a slight tendency, on the 
whole, to favor the plan of limiting, and with a 
fairly strong demand that the plan be given 
further trial. 

The first careful and detailed study of pupils’ 
work under the two plans, the old plan—an in- 
definite plan, rather a custom, in accordance 
with which pupils who had done poor work for 
whatever reason were usually allowed, if not 
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actually encouraged, to undertake still more 
work at the beginning of a new year, with the 


‘ hope that the ground lost in the past might be 


regained—and the new plan of limiting each 
pupil’s work to the amount that he had given 
evidence of being able to do satisfactorily. The 
mage A upc of this study are shown on Chart 

o. 12. 

This chart embodies the chief results of two 
sets of comparisons of the average pupil-per- 
formance under the old and under the new 
plans. In one case the average performance of 
a pupil in the sophomore class of 1910-11, the 
last year under the old plan, was compared with 
the average performance of a pupil in the 
sophomore class of 1911-12, the first year under 
the new plan. Consideration of the general 
school history of these two classes revealed no 
grounds for thinking that one was, on the whole, 
superior to the other in natural or acquired abil- 
ity. The other comparison was made between 
the average performance of the same pupils un- 
der the two plans; that is, the performance of 
the sophomores of 1910-11, the last year under. 
the old plan, was compared with the work of 
these same pupils as juniors in the following 
year, the first year of the new plan. In this last 
comparison the work was considered only: of 
those pupils who were in the school throughout 
the sophomore and junior years. 

The significant points of comparison in both 
these cases were these three: (1) the quantity 
of satisfactory work accomplished—that is, the 
number of “points” passed, or earned; (2) the 
quality of the satisfactory performance—that 
is, the average standing in subjects passed; and, 
(3) the percentage of waste—that is, the ratio 
of the number of points failed to the number 
of points earned. 

The significance of these three points as tests 
of comparative efficiency are quite evident, if, 
for a moment, we regard as the object of the 
school the turning out of a maximum number 
of satisfactory points per pupil, of the highest 
quality, with a minimum of waste. Waste, as 
in any other productive industry, is to be avoid- 
ed, as the cost of it must be added to the cost 
of the satisfactory product. 

Without taking any time to go into details, 
these studies showed, as is represented on the 
chart, that in the comparison of the average 
performance of sophomores, those working un- 
der the new plan earned 1.72 or 9.11 per cent 
points less than did those under the old plan; 
that the percentage of waste was 1.45 per cent 
less under the new plan; and that there was a 
slight loss in quality—amounting to .07 per cent 
—under the new plan. The study showed fur- 
ther that the same pupils in their junior year 
earned under the new plan an average of 2.16, 
or 11.3 per cent, fewer points than in their 
sophomore year under the old plan; that their 
percentage of waste under the new plan was 
.47 per cent greater than under the old; and 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED 
PERSONS IN AMERICA 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 














Negro Blood 

There is no colored race in America, save 
Indians and Orientals. The persons of color 
are not mostly pure Negro; nor are they, as 
individuals, mainly Negro. 

The proportions are about as follows, viz.: 
Pure Negroes, ten per cent; Mulattoes, twenty- 
five per cent; Quadroons, forty per cent; Octo- 
roons, twenty per cent; Hexdecaroons and 
others discoverably Negroid, five per cent. 

This opinion is based upon a considerable ex- 
perience in Washington, the largest colored 
community upon the earth, upon visits to many 
parts of the South, and upon a large personal 
acquaintance with colored persons in the north. 
This experience has been largely deliberate 
upon my part, for several reasons, viz. : 

1. My own paternal ancestors were Virginia 
slaveholders. 

2. My wife was a grandniece of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and of Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose services to the ultimate solution of the 
question of the proper political position of the 
colored persons in America were of immediate 
value to all concerned. 

38. Many years ago I studied anthropology 
in Europe, and from that point of view have 
looked out upon life. 

This study followed medical courses and the 
teaching of physiology for several years in 
America. 

Of the blood of the colored persons in Amer- 
ica, perhaps thirty-five per cent is Negro. What 
is the rest? 

Debatable as the foregoing opinions are, 
when we come to the question of what “white” 
blood, so called, flows in the veins and arteries 
of colored persons, we enter upon pure contro- 
versy. I give only an estimate. . 

White Blood 

The largest amount of white blood is Portu- 
guese, next Moor (or Morisco), next Spanish, 
next Anglo-Saxon, next French, next Irish, 
some German and a little of other races. The 
Moor is not a Negro. Yet there are many col- 
ored persons in America whose ancestry is 
purely mixed Moor, Portuguese and Anglo- 
Saxon or other North European. 

At least ten per cent of the colored persons 
here have more or less Indian blood, usually 
less than a quarter. Some of this Indian blood 
came from the West Indies. 

The notion that in the United States so many 
millions are “white” and about one-eighth as 
many millions are “black” perfectly bars think- 
ing—educational thinking, philanthropic think- 
ing, religious, political and every other kind of 
thinking. 


Millions of hexdecaroons and other “higher- 
dilution darkeys” have “crossed the line and 
come white.” Many of these persons now do 
not know that they have any colored blood, for 
their parents or grandparents “married white” 
and kept absolute silence about themselves. I, 
who am descended from Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan, consider the agitation about a little color 
in the blood simply funny, as does every other 
F. F. V. man of this generation. According to 
the theory of eugenics, some of my children’s 
children may be born Indian! 

Variety of African Races 

The man who talks about the psychology of 
the Negro in America, meaning thereby the 
colored man, betrays at once total ignorance of 
the anthropological situation. Africa is a vast 
continent, larger than all North America. The 
Moor and the Senegambian Negro are more 
different than a Puritan Yankee and a Creek 
Indian ever were. Yet the Moor is much 
blacker than many of the inland African Ne- 
groes of the highlands and plateaus. Black- 
ness of the skin tells nothing of the purity of 
the blood. A colored person may be half Ger- 
man and yet be coal-black. We inherit specific 
traits of our ancestors; skin from one, struc- 
ture of head from another, a special ability 
from a third. 

“Different Nations” 

Let me tell a story to illustrate this point. 

A well-known American educator, then hold- 
ing high official position, went with a certain 
colored leader to hear another colored leader 
speak. After his address at church, the white 
man asked the second leader to wait while he 
went forward to pay his respects at the pulpit 
stairs to the colored speaker, saying that he 
would be back in five minutes. He was de- 
layed, and by his watch saw that the colored 
friend was. departing in his carriage, even 
though he hailed the offended individual to wait 
a half-minute. Explanation? Quarrel between 
two Negroes? Not at all. One of those leaders 
is half Irish, the other probably at least three- 
quarters French, and his hot Gallic blood, 
stirred by envy and by jealousy, got the better 
of his temper and usually polite conduct. It 
was a quarrel between races, not within a race. 

Another anecdote serves still further to illu- 
minate the situation. This amusing incident 
happened to myself some years ago in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. I had hired a rig—it was a 
real rig, assembled of broken-down wagon and 
harness and an aged and frail horse—at a tum- 
ble-down livery stable, and a small colored boy 
was driver. We came to a street intersection, 


where I happened to notice five or six “darkey 
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boys” upon one corner of the streets and three 
or four “darkey boys” upon the corner diago- 
nally across. The former were playing craps, 
the latter, better dressed. were gazing upon 
them from the distance. I asked my driver 
why they were not all tossing craps togther. 

“Oh,” he answered, “they’se a different na- 
tion.” 

And so they were; the half-dozen were “yel- 
low boys,” and the three or four were “black 
boys.” My driver was coal-black, and as smart 
as any boy ust out of pickaninnyhood has any 
right to be. 

When, in 1906, I became superintendent of 
schools of the District of Columbia under the 
school reform statutes of May and June-of that 
year, I had been in office only a fortnight when 
I was waited upon in the most dignified man- 
ner by nine colored preachers and lawyers of 
the District, including one of the colored mem- 
bers of the general board of education, and 
asked to support a bill in Congress to divide 
the pupils of the colored schools into two 
groups, the “browns” and the “brights,” on the 
ground that the “brights” were morally, in- 
tellectually and _ socially superior to the 
“browns.” 

My reply was in two parts—the first that I 
had trouble enough already on hand to distin- 
guish between the hexdecaroons and others 
who had not yet “crossed the line” and the true 
white with the “brights” who had “come white” 
successfully, and the second that up north 
whites and colored were not separated at all in 
school, and in consequence no such bill had any 
chance whatever of passing Congress and being 
signed by President Roosevelt. 


Psychology of the Individual 

Intermixture with white blood has not “ele- 
vated the Negro race”; quadroons, octoroons 
and hexdecaroons are not usually superior in 
ability and in character to blacks and mulat- 
toes. In the study of colored persons, it is far 
more necessary than even in the case of white 
persons to know the ancestry. All quadroons, 
octoroons and hexdecaroons are exceedingly 
sensitive to their lineage. Often they claim to 
be descended upon the white side from distin- 
guished persons, and in many cases there is no 
good reason to doubt the claims. Many of these 
light-colored persons come from ancestors none 
of whom was ever in slavery; and many a part- 
black, part-white owes his better strains of 
blood to the slave side. The man south or north 
who, in the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, talks scornfully of the education of “nig- 
gers” and “coons” will get at nothing scientific 
or humanly profitable. 

All of the foregoing is submitted in an ef- 
fort to get the problem of the education of the 
colored persons in America into the minds of 
readers as being at once psychological and so- 
ciological in its nature. Hybrids whose ances- 
try has combined parents coming many degrees 
apart in latitude are complex and peculiar. 
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Where the blood of the part-white, part-black 
person came in part from parents who gene- 
ration after generation had experienced north- 
ern winters with high winds, snow and desola- 
tion, there must be struggle between Scandi- 
navia and Ethiopia in their souls. Physically, 
winter cold means larger lungs; morally, it 
means fortitude, and intellectually, it means 
foresight. Between the hand-to-mouth, care- 
free, disease-pursued, naked man of the Afri- 
can tropics and the forehanded, anxious, frost- 
strenghtened and fur-clothed man of the Scan- 
dinavian region there has been set the gulf of 
winter famine—“Save food and make shelter 
or perish.” Hunger and cold are the true lords 
of the North, parents of its masterful, because 
self-masterful, men. 


Negroes Are Precocious in Childhood 

To the tropics the black man owes two facts 
of his physiopsychical nature. Of these, the 
first is that he is precocious up to the age of 
puberty and that this age comes on apace, as 
compared with Teutons and Slavs. The mulatto 
is usually later than the pure Negro, and less 
precocious. Some quadroons and octoroons are 
very much like white persons in this respect. 
A “black pickaninny” of six years old is usu- 
ally smarter than the “white kid” of the same 
age, and “the little yellow boy” is in between. 


Short-Circuited Adolescence 

The second distinctive fact of the physio- 
psychological nature of the black man is that 
his adolescent period is short. In a sense, the 
Negro short-circuits from childhood via pu- 
berty into manhood; and thereby gains and 
loses. He gains an early pragmatic maturity. 
At sixteen years of age he is as ready for work 
as the Anglo-Saxon at twenty or the Scandina- 
vian at twenty-two. He loses most of the spir- 
itual struggle of the white man, and never 
knows what it has meant to the white race 
and to the white person. In this respect the 
mulatto, the quadroon and the octoroon stand 
in stages of an advancing scale. 


Climatic Changes 

It is essential for Teutonic whites to see that 
for them to live in America, as compared with 
Scandinavia, is to deteriorate and to degener- 
ate, and for the African blacks, in respect to 
their Negro blood, to see that to live in Amer- 
ica is to have the opportunity of regeneration 
in a harder climate and a severer struggle for 
survival. In the course of ages American cloud 
and cold will bleach the Negro and yet toughen 
him; and American sun and heat will tan and 
soften the blond Teuton. The pubertal epoch 
will come later in the future colored man, and 
his adolescent period will lengthen; and that 
epoch will come earlier in the future white 
man, and his adolescent period will shorten. 


Equilibrium Between Climate and Individual 
Each process will continue until an equilib- 
rium between the human beings here and their 
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local environment has been established. We 
of these transitional generations of climatic ad- 
justment are suffering in this process. 

All southern whites long for the cooler north 
in summer, and all northern colored persons 
long for the warmer winter in the south. Like 
invalids, they seek environmental agreeable- 
ness. 

All of this helps to expiain the sociological 
problem. Neither white nor black is yet ra- 
cially “at home” in America. The white is 
more nearly ready to live at ease with nature 
in the north than in the south; and the black 
in the lower south than anywhere else. Nei- 
ther white nor black is ready to live at ease in 
cities. Neither white nor black in America 
comes generally from city peoples. 


City Life 


Only the Slavs and the Jews are communal. 
They are recent importations mostly. And 
there is Slavic or Jewish blood in very few 
colored persons. The West and North European 
blood in Americans—still the predominant 
strain—is individualistic, self-reliant, independ- 
ent, unsympathetic—perhaps “selfish.” It can 
never thrive in cities. The Middle African 
blood in Negroes and Afro-Americans is tribal, 
and in a sense communal, though no savages 
or barbarians are communal in the sense that 
the Slavs are communal. 

The sociological problem of the colored per- 
sons in America has, therefore, a mechanical 
phase—that of adjustment to town and city life. 


Heredity of Color the Cause of Caste 


But the organic quality of the sociological 
problem is more important. Blink at it as we 
may, color is caste. So long as we call it “class” 
and leave hope of escape by “rising,” we shall 
be in turmoil. For the individual it is far bet- 
ter to accept color as caste, which leaves white 
and colored alike free in social inequality. In 
marriage, let color mate with color; then there 
can be no sorrow and no recrimination when, 
by Mendelian law, occasionally a child reverts 
to type. The quadroon’s black baby may yet 
have an almost-white son. 


The Right to Vote 


This social caste should not touch the mat- 
ter of political equality. It is quite impossible 
to educate colored boys in high aspiration while 
saying in fact, “You can never vote like a man.” 

These are the two tragic sorrows of colored 
persons: one that until caste is accepted north 
and south, there is a foolish hope of “crossing 
the line and coming white,” that is, rising in the 
social scale. The knowledge that to marry 


white is to run the risk of having a black child 
restricts the birthrate; and no sensible man de- 
sires to see any part of the American popula- 
tion reduced in numbers. The dther tragic sor- 
row, springing, not like the first, from their 
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own folly and the occasional folly of misguided 
white men or women, is the failure to secure 
(or, if one prefers, the deprivation of) . the 
ballot. 

The giving of the ballot to freedmen by re- 
vengeful northern politicians, seeking absolute 
power in the south, was a crime; but 1913 is 
not 1867. Because, by sheer right of numbers 
as well as of larger cultural contributions, this 
is “white man’s America,” is a reason rather 
for giving the suffrage to colored persons than 
for withholding it. The powerful can afford to 
be just. Minority representation is essential to 
justice and also to ultimate wisdom. 


University Educational Opportunity 


Socially, the colored persons may be en- 
sphered as a body within “white man’s Amer- 
ica.” And yet the colored man may properly 
vote his will in respect to law and to law offi- 
cers. 

Colordom may be conceived itself as a social 
sphere more or less self-sufficient. So con- 
ceived, it becomes apparent that every kind of 
profession, occupation, calling and other eco- 
nomic activity needs to be developed by sys- 
tematic education. It is shortsighted, indeed, for 
white politicians, for the immediate advantage 
of white taxpayers, to starve the colored public 
schools. Whether my neighbor be white or col- 
ored, it is to my interest that he be intelligent, 
moral and prosperous. It is farsighted, indeed, 
for philanthropists to try to establish universi- 
ties, colleges and institutes for colored persons. 
And it is a fact of overwhelming import to the 
future of America that the best single educa- 
tional institution of its general character in this 
land is Hampton Institute, at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, with Tuskegee Institute a close second, 
each being for the education of colored youth 
and men and women. 

Yet, because liberty is more important than 
prosperity, it is to be regretted that there is 
no great liberal university for colored persons. 
A few find their way into northern colleges and 
universities; but the few are far too few. 

[In a succeeding article the curriculum of ed- 
ucation for colored persons will be outlined, 
proposing some radical differences from preva- 
lent practice. ] 


Rapid City, South Dakota, proposes to undertake a 
new plan to raise funds for a rural school: In addi- 
tion to each school a small farm is to be purchased, 
which is to be worked by the parents, teachers and 
pupils during the school term through “School farm 
working bees.” The income ftom the school farm is 
to be used for school purposes. This plan offers an 
opportunity to teach agriculture practically. It also 
provides for social gatherings. This plan is not un- 
common in the southern states, where cotton may be 
conveniently raised, nor is it uncommon in the south 
for the farmhouse to be the home of the teacher dur- 
ing his term of employment. 
































DEVELOPING A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. MEEK, BOISE, IDAHO 

















I have been requested to survey the process 
by which the newer school activities have been 
developed in the city of Boise, Idaho. 


Four years ago in organization, facilities and 


equipment the schools of Boise were not supe- 
rior to those of most villages and towns in the 
United States. The school city at that time 
numbered about 20,000. Since that time it has 
had a normal but not unusual growth. The 
board of education decided that the time had 
arrived for the beginning of a modern city sys- 
tem. <A physical director for the high school, 
a playground director for the grades and a 
school nurse were employed. To facilitate 
closer supervision of instruction, a grammar 
grade supervisor was secured, and one for the 
primary grades. Manual training, cooking, 
and sewing were added to the elementary 
schools. To conduct this work, four special 
teachers were employed. 

In the high school a four years’ commercial 
course was added, two years of shop work, two 
of drafting, two of cooking, two of sewing, two 
of music, including history of music, theory and 
harmony, chorus, orchestra and band; two of 
art, two of dramatic reading, and four years of 
agriculture. To conduct these newer school 
activities twenty-two additional special teachers 
have in the past three years been employed and 
are this year being paid a total of $33,350. Dur- 
ing this time the traditional courses in the high 
school have also been enlarged and made more 
varied. 

Sixteen units of credit are required for grad- 
uation. These sixteen units may be selected 
from a curriculum which offers just fifty-three 
units. To properly distribute students into the 
various branches of so varied a curriculum re- 
quires a very liberal scheme of election. The 
problem to be solved was to see that every stu- 
dent should have liberty broad enough to fit 
his course to his own vocational needs and at 
the same time prevent him from spreading his 
energies over an inarticulated field that leads 
to nothing. The scheme selected to meet this 
situation is to require of all students three years 
of English. .To prevent scattered effort with 
such a minimum of required work, each student 
must select one of the teachers as his advisor 
throughout his course. That advisor consults 
the parent or guardian, gets all the information 
possible and selects the program in the light of 
the results of this investigation. 

Such a scheme will only work when all the 
teachers are in hearty sympathy with the newer 
and broader aim of high school work. Along 
this line we have had no difficulty. All the 
teachers are in hearty co-operation with the lib- 


eral policy of the system and are conscientious 
in carefully investigating the vocational aims 
of the separate groups of students for whom 
they are sponsors. 

In all industrial lines of school activities the 
most difficult problem is to give pupils the train- 
ing that functions with real industrial life. 
Such examples will best illustrate how we at- 
tempt to meet this difficulty. 

Our commercial department takes charge of 
the purchase, sale and payment of all books and 
supplies sold to the students. We hope to turn 
over to the students in that department the 
purchase, distribution and payment of all the 
supplies of the district, to have them keep all 
the books of the district, write all the warrants; 
in fact, manage the disbursement of $235,000 
annually. Of course, teachers must carefully 
check all transactions. But no more time is re- 
quired to check a real transaction than an arti- 
ficial one. The boys in our shops do all the re- 
pairs on our buildings and are given credit for 
summer work done under and approved by a 
competent contractor or builder. Any job of 
work done in the community by shop boys and 
approved by our superintendent will mean so 
many hours of credit in school. The boys in 
the drafting department have planned more 
than fifteen residences already built in the city. 
Their exhibits in machine and architectural 
drafting have taken prizes in competition with 
professional draftsmen at the state fair. The 
plans for our Washington school building are 
the product of students in this department. They 
are now drawing, tracing and blue printing 
plans for a greenhouse we are to build. These 
plans include the drawings for the heating and 
plumbing systems to be installed. They are also 
producing all the plans and specifications for 
our Lowell school, to be built this year. This 
work must all be approved by our own superin- 
tendent of buildings, who has built many of the 
largest business buildings in the city. Thus, 
we will soon have school buildings costing 
nearly $100,000, constructed without employing 
professional architects. A number of our boys 
are employed by the United States Government 
as draftsmen on the five-million-dollar irriga- 
tion dam now in process of construction in the 
mountains above our city. The professional 
work they do there will be accepted as credits 
toward graduation from our high school. One 
of the boys who last year graduated from this 
department and is now associated with his fa- 
ther as a building contractor, came to the school 
the other day to get the plans and specifications 
for the Lowell school. He intends to submit 
to the board of education a bid for the con- 
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struction of this building. If he gets the con- 
tract, there will be almost as much joy among 
the students as there was last Christmas day 
when their football team, on their own field 
from which the sage brush had been but re- 
cently removed, defeated the champions of the 
sixteen Chicago high schools. 

Most of the people of southern Idaho are in- 
terested in some specialized line of agriculture 
or horticulture. Agriculture and horticulture, 
therefore, occupy a more conspicuous place in 
our curriculum than any other line of industrial 
work. The four years’ course consists of Basic 
Agronomy, Practical Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Farm Mechanics, and Farm Manage- 
ment. We have more than one hundred stu- 
dents in this department, most of whom are 
boys, though the course is popular among girl 
students. Two teachers now devote their time 
exclusively to this department. An additional 
instructor will be employed next year. Regular 
classroom and laboratory instruction is supple- 
mented by much practical field experience in as 
many as possible of the specialized lines of this 
industry. Students plant, prune, spray and 
cultivate commercial orchards, work for wages 
in commercial packing-houses. Arrangements 
have been made with implement-houses where- 
by students may go into the field and demon- 
strate farm machinery to prospective purchas- 
ers. Boys working under expert superintend- 
ents in orchards or in ranches, fruit-packing 
houses in the summer, will, upon favorable re- 
port from the superintendent, be given credit 
for such work. The managers of all the stock 
farms in the valley gladly bring their stock on 
to the school grounds and give lectures on stock 
judging before the classes in animal husbandry. 
During the state fair all of the judges accom- 
pany the classes to their special departments 
and demonstrate the points upon which the 
stock is standardized. Dairymen have gladly 
set apart whatever portion of their herd is re- 
quested by the department for demonstrations 
in feeding, care and milk production. The 
school has for three years owned a dozen pens 
of fine poultry, through the care of which much 
interest has been aroused among both the boys 
and girls in the poultry industry. The students 
and teachers of the schools co-operated with lo- 
eal breeders in organizing the state poultry 
show at which many of the prize exhibits were 
owned by students. A year ago the board of 
education leased the thirty acres of land inside 
the mile track of the state fair grounds for a 
demonstration farm. A practical farmer was 
employed to work under the instructors of the 
high school. Teams were procured, machinery 
purchased, and everything possible is now being 
done to make that tract of land the best example 
of intensive farming the Boise Valley affords. 
The experts in the United States Reclamation 
Department give instructions in all problems 
of irrigation. The Agricultural Department of 


the State University, the seed dealers and seed 
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growers are all interested and render valuable 
assistance. Our program is to make this an 
outdoor laboratory for the agricultural depart- 
ment and also to make it self-sustaining by the 
sale of products. The program for future de- 
velopment includes the addition of a commer- 
cial greenhouse and model dairy. 

Just as soon as an athletic director for the 
high school and playground director for the 
grades were employed and organized recreation 
given a distinct place in the curriculum for all 
the schools, the need of a central athletic field 
and playground was felt. The co-operation of 
all the clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
City Council and Juvenile Court was procured 
and a campaign for parks and playgrounds was 
launched. . Just as soon as enough carefully 
nourished public sentiment was aroused to make 
the transaction a safe one, the board of educa- 
tion paid, out of the school funds, $16,000 for 
forty acres of wooded land on the shore of the 
Boise river, and easily accessible for all the 
schools of the city. One thousand dollars have 
since been paid a landscape artist for plans for 
improvement, which include baseball and foot- 
ball fields, tennis courts, children’s playgrounds, 
and outdoor gymnasium, and an auditorium. 
Three thousand dollars have already been spent 
out of the school funds in developing the land 
according to the plans and specifications. The 
future development of this school park, as well 
as the supervision of the demonstration farm, 
will be placed in the hands of the teachers of 
agriculture in the high school; one of the two 
teachers has a master’s degree in forestry from 
Yale and two years of service in the United 
Sates Forestry Department. He will superin- 
tend the planting and care of trees and shrubs, 
the making of roads, swimming lake, wading 
pools, etc. In developing the park and culti- 
vating the farm all the labor possible will be 
done by students in the agricultural department 
during the school years. The teachers will be 
retained during the summer and all students 
who will work under their direction during the 
summer vacation, eight hours a day for eight 
weeks, will be given one year of credit in agri- 
culture, or for four weeks’ work, one-half year 
of credit. We hope to enroll at least fifty stu- 
dents in this continuation school. 

These examples are given to illustrate our at- 
tempts to make industrial education as con- 
ducted by our public schools valuable training 
for the vocations of real life. The remarkable 
growth of the high school attendance is evidence 
that we are, in a measure, successful in our en- 
Four years ago the total enrollment 
in the high school was four hundred. This year 
we will enroll nine hundred. Four years ago 
forty-four were graduated, the largest class in 
the history of the school up to that-date. This 
year we will graduate one hundred and thirty. 
During the same period, the total enrollment of 
all the. schools has increased twenty-five per 
cent, the high school has increased one hundred 
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and twenty-two per cent, and the number grad- 
uating has trebled. More than one-fifth of the 
pupils enrolled in the entire system are now in 
the high school. No artificial methods have 
been adopted to retain pupils in school. That 
class of students which formerly dropped out 
of school before they entered upon or completed 
the high school course is finding in the varied 
lines of the industrial courses now offered train- 
ing that they and their parents recognize as val- 
uable for their chosen vocations in life. 

During the period in which industrial activi- 
ties have been introduced and developed the 
traditional lines of high school work have not 
been neglected. A four years’ course in German 
and two years of French have been added. Two 
years of Spanish will next year be available for 
students who.wish it. The teaching force in all 
lines has been strengthened, library and labora- 
tory facilities have been enlarged. 

The number of students preparing for and 
entering college each year increases. The only 
drift away from the college preparatory courses 
is from that class of students who formerly 
in a spiritless way served time, because the 
studies available afforded them no vitalizing mo- 
tive. These and many more who formerly never 
entered the high school are now in the indus- 
trial departments working with enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and efficiency. 

Public education as now conducted in Boise 
is much more expensive than formerly. On 
teachers’ salaries alone the budget has increased 
a trifle over sixty-four per cent in four years, 
while the school enrollment has increased but 
twenty-five per cent. The regular maintenance 
expenses have increased in a greater proportion 
than teachers’ salaries, since equipment for in- 
dustrial activities costs much more than that for 
general culture subjects. During the same pe- 
riod $300,000 has been expended for new build- 
ings and $25,000 for the purchase and improve- 
ment of grounds. 

Boise has an active and virile taxpayers’ 
league which has recently assailed every form 
of the state, county and city taxes, but not one 
public attack, through the press or from the po- 
litical platform, has been made against school 
taxes. A crusade against school taxes has been 
avoided by keeping the public constantly in- 
formed as to school expenditures. The patrons 
have been educated as well as the children. 
Every educator of note who has visited the city 
has appeared before the Commercial Club and 
has talked to the business men about the policy 
of the school authorities. The recently em- 
ployed special teachers have time after time ex- 
plained or demonstrated their work before 
mothers’ clubs in the afternoon and patrons’ 
meetings in the evening. 

Last spring an industrial exhibit was visited 
by more than four thousand patrons. A school 


festival was given in which twelve hundred 
costumed children demonstrated their school 
dances and games before seven thousand specta- 
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tors. The business men of the city asked the 
public schools to give the feature parade of the 
Irrigation Festival which occurred in Boise last 
fall. Thirty large floats, all equipped for bril- 
liant electrical display, were designed by the 
art department of the high school, traced and 
blue printed by the drafting: department, built 
on the school grounds by the students in manual 
training, equipped for electrical lighting by the 
physics classes, and then distributed to the va- 
rious buildings for decoration. The costumes 
for eighteen hundred children who participated 
in the parade were designed and made under 
the supervision of the sewing teachers in the 
high school and grades. This parade was es- 
corted by four troops of United States cavalry 
and three bands. The Citizens’ Committee paid 
the expenses, but not one dollar was charged 
for labor. The memory of that service which 
the teachers rendered the community is yet so 
vivid that complaint of school taxes would not 
strike a popular chord. 

The school authorities have realized that their 
enlargements were expensive and not along con- 
ventional lines. Care has therefore been taken 
to procure expert advice on administration poli- 
cies and educational results. Three years ago 
Commissioner Kendall, of New Jersey, at that 
time superintendent at Indianapolis, visited the 
schools and made a report to the board of educa- 
tion. Last month Dr. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Elliott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. Strayer, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, visited the schools for one week 
and made a report. Both reports have been 
printed and distributed amongst the patrons of 
the schools and the taxpayers. These reports 
have been of great value to the school adminis- 
tration in the community, and have satisfied the 
taxpayers that their money has been judiciously 
expended. 

The people will stand increased expenditures 
and will co-operate in enlarging the school fa- 
cilities, provided the results of that increased 
outlay are commensurate with the sacrifice. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 251) 
that the average quality of passable achieve- 
ment under the new plan was 2.15 per cent 
lower than under the old. 

At most, I think the results of this study 
should be regarded merely as indicative; I do 
not consider that it satisfactorily proves any- 
thing regarding the relative superiority of the 
two plans of administration that we are trying 
to test. The most that can be said uncondition- 
ally of these results is that they give no warrant 
whatever for concluding that our plan of limit- 
ing the amount of work that a pupil may under- 
take is superior—as judged by the quantity and 
quality of achievement, and the net waste in- 
volved—to the former plan. Further studies 
of this question are now being made. 
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SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK 


BY SUPERINTENDENT L. R. ALDERMAN, SALEM, OREGON 














When I arrived at the town of about two 
thousand people where I had been engaged to 
teach, the chairman of the school board accom- 
panied me to the schoolhouse, on the Friday 
before my new school was to open. Among the 
other bits of advice he gave me was that one 
particular boy should be expelled, upon the first 
provocation. The boy had given trouble the 
year before, and should not be allowed to con- 
taminate the whole school. He had stolen 
things and had been in a street fight. For two 
years running he had been expelled at the begin- 
ning of school. The boy’s father and mother 
were good people, but they had no control over 
the boy. This was not very encouraging to 
me, as I had not had such an experience before, 
in fact had never taught in a town so large. I 
was looking for the boy the next Monday morn- 
ing. He was pointed out to me as he came 
down the long walk to the schoolhouse. In- 
stinctively I studied him, as he came up the 
steps, measuring him with my eye as if to get 
an estimate of his physical strength, as well 
as of his mental makeup. He was large for his 
age, carried his head low, and looked up under 
the brim of his hat. He looked at me as if to 
say, “I do not like you, nor any who are in your 
sissy business.” He chose a seat in the back 
corner of the room, signed his name in a big, 
scrawly hand, and gave his age as seventeen. 
It seemed to be generally understood that he 
would make some trouble, so as to be expelled 
the first day. 

During my vacation I had read “Jean Mitch- 
ell’s School,” and I remembered Jean Mitchell 
had scrubbed her schoolroom. I had noticed on 
the Friday before that the schoolroom had not 
been scrubbed, nor the windows cleaned, so I 
said after the morning recess, “How many of 
you would be willing to help scrub out tthe 
schoolroom this afternoon? As this is to be 
our home for the year, we want it clean.” All 
seemed willing to help, and this boy threw up 
his head, and took a good look at me as if he 
thought I had some little glimmer of intelli- 
gence. The pupils were to bring brooms, mops 
and pails from home. Harry brought a broom 
and mop, and a package of Gold Dust, almost 
full, which he had stolen from his mother. He 
scrubbed harder than any other boy in the 
school. He seemed to be a leader when it came 
to doing things with his hands. I was much 
delighted to see in him a willingness to help. 
I found out that he was totally lost when it 
came to studying grammar and fractions. 
These were not in his line, and unless the school 
took into account some active work it could 
not reach Harry. We had no manual training 
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in the school, but we had football, baseball and 
gardening. In all of these he excelled. I be- 
came convinced that in order to reach a boy 
like Harry the school would have to broaden 
out, and give credit for his activities. 

Next year in high school there was a girl who 
had a great deal of time to run the streets. I 
would see her going to the post-office and to the 
train every day. She hardly ever had her les- 
sons. I clearly saw I was not reaching her. 
She was a large, healthy, good-looking, happy- 
go-lucky girl. Going home one night from 
school with one of the teachers, I was told that 
Mary’s mother was coming down the street. As 
I felt she and I had a big job on our hands, I 
wanted to meet her. So I crossed the street, 
and came face to face with her. I saw in the 
face of the faded little woman signs of one of 
life’s tragedies that we see so often, in over- 
worked, disappointed mothers. Her daughter 
had broken away from home influences. I real- 
ized that Mary was as cruel as the Spartan boy 
she and I had read about in history, who had 
been taught to slap his mother in the face that 
he might be hardened for battle: This was her 
first year in high school. I realized that the 
nebular hypothesis and quadratic equations 
could not reach the real Mary, nor the real 
Harry, who was also in this school. That even- 
ing I thought it all over, planning how I could 
come to the aid of Mary’s mother. The next 
morning before the algebra class I said, “How 
many of you girls swept a floor or made a bed 
before coming to school?” Some hands, not 
Mary’s. “How many of you helped get break- 
fast this morning?” Some hands, not Mary’s. 
“How many helped get supper last night?” 
Some hands, not Mary’s. “None of you need 
to be told that the best friend you have or ever 
will have, perhaps, is your mother? Let us see 
what we can do to show our appreciation for 
our parents.” I was struck with the real inter- 
est the class showed. “To-morrow,” I said, “I 
am going to give you ten problems. Five will 
be in the book, and the other five will be out of 
the book. The five out of the book will be (1) 
help get supper to-night; (2) help do the sup- 
per dishes; (3) help get breakfast; (4) sweep a 
floor; (5) make a bed.” I also gave certain 
duties to the boys. I said, “These tasks are 
going to eount the same as algebra problems.” 
The next morning I was delighted to see the 
eagerness with which they responded; they had 
worked the five problems in the book and the 
five problems out of the book. Mary continued 
holding up her hand after I had asked how 
many had worked all the problems. I said, 
“Mary, what is the matter with your hand?” 
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She said she had worked five problems in ad- 
vance in the book. I had never associated the 


working of problems in advance with Mary.. 


The tasks were changed during the year. We 
had at different times given credit for home 
work, the same as for school work. During the 
discussion at an institute meeting a very good 
principal asked me, “If we give credit in algebra 
for home duties, what will become of the al- 
gebra?”’ I never have been able to answer his 
question. Once I was arguing with the resi- 
dents of a small district that I wished would 
consolidate with another district. A man rose 
and said he believed in consolidation in general, 
but this particular district had the graveyard 
deed to it. If this district’s identity was lost in 
consolidation, what would become of the grave- 
yard? Of course, we all knew the graveyard 
would stay where it was, and some thought 
after all that might be the best place for it. 
The district did not consolidate. 

At the next county election, the Republican 
party was short of material, and I was elected 
county superintendent. My belief in encourag- 
ing home work had become a working convic- 
tion by this time, and I am sure I bored some 
very good teachers nearly to the point of death 
talking about it. I was asked, “Why should 
school credit be given for work not done in 
school? Let school credit be given for school 
work, and home credit for home work. It is 
dishonest to give credit at school for things done 
at home. The more we can keep home out of 
the school, the better it is.’ Some good, staid 
teachers looked at me as if I had broken the ten 
commandments, and I had some qualms of con- 
science, and wondered if I could not bring my- 
self to a condition of being satisfied with seeing 
school credit given only for work done in school, 
of being content if the subjects in the books 
were taught, and of not caring if the children 
did spend their time on the streets. 

On my visits to the country schools at first 
I made speeches upon the importance of edu- 
cation, how it would pay the pupils to be well 
prepared before taking up the duties of life. 
I prided myself upon my ability to make this 
seem wonderfully ponderous to them. But I 
noticed that nothing happened. They looked 
dazed and glanced often at the clock to see if it 
were not nearly time for school to close. But 
when I asked them to do something, to make 
bird houses for their backyards, or for the 
school yard, they were all alert, and I had over 
nine hundred bird houses built by the. children 
of our county that year. I received many let- 
ters from the children telling of their work. 
One little letter has always stayed with me. 
“Mr. Alderman, Dear Friend: I am in the third 
grade. I like to go to school. My mother and 
I built a bird house. Two bluebirds live in it. 
I am going to marry a lawyer. Good-bye.” I 
always wondered why she wanted to marry a 
lawyer, and live in a town, when she was living 
in the most beautiful country in the world. 
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One day as I was visiting a country school, I 
saw a boy taking up a collection in his hat. I 
was told they were taking this up to buy pop- 
corn, as one of the boys was going to leave town 
Saturday. I asked why they did not grow their 
own popcorn. I knew it would grow there, for 
I was born and raised in that part of the coun- 
try. I told them I would give five dollars to the 
boy or girl who could raise the best popcorn 
that year. This seemed to interest them. I 
asked how many had raised watermelons. I 
was told nobody did, for the boys in the neigh- 
borhood were so bad about stealing them. I 
asked, “If everybody were raising watermelons 
who would there be to steal them?” All you 
have to do to get a grin the full width of a 
child’s face is to mention watermelons. Going 
home that night in my buggy some ten miles, I 
concluded we would have a school fair and give 
prizes for watermelons and muskmelons. When 
talking it over with my wife that night, we add- 
ed vegetables, jellies, bread, canned fruit and 
sewing to the list for which prizes should be 
given at the fair. A trip down one side of the 
business street and up another, and I had all 
the prizes needed to advertise the fair in the 
fall. It was not long before a father brought 
his boy to the office to learn more about the 
contest. The father patted the boy on his head, 
and said, “John has a garden. He has pump- 
kins as big as a bushel basket.” How John’s 
eyes sparkled at the praise of his father! They 
went out and got into the wagon, and I could 
imagine the conversation John and his father 
had on the way home. It seemed worth while 
for us to go into home work and give some 
credit for it. The fair was a great success, and 
it has grown with every year. This last year, 
its seventh, there were four thousand exhibits. 
The crowd is the largest that ever gathers at 
the county seat. 

The first year of the fair I heard high school 
girls say as they looked at the long rows of 
bread, “I am going to learn to make bread.” 
As they looked at the rows of ruby and amber 
jellies, “I am going to learn to make jelly.” I 
had mothers call me in as I drove past their 
homes, to show me the sewing of their daugh- 
ters. We had a larger attendance at our par- 
ents’ meetings after the fair was started. It be- 
came evident that we must co-operate along the 
line of the activities of the child if we wished to 
secure the co-operation of the parents. They 
could not co-operate along the line of decimal 
fractions, infinitives and participles. People I 
had not known were interested in education at 
all would comment upon the interest the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood were taking in things. 
In order to raise better products they had to 
read bulletins. It created a real interest upon 
which the teachers could build in educational 
progress. 

I was next elected city superintendent of a 
city of about 10,000 people, and found that the 
children were just as eager for activity as they 
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were in the smaller towns and in the country. 
We had school gardens for the seventh and 
eighth grades, and did the work during school 
time, on the condition that the children would 
keep up their school work. This they did for 
the sake of working in the gardens. Certain 
teachers were willing to take into account home 
activities in the school. We had sewing taught. 
We had a bread day. Hundreds of people came 
to see the loaves of bread the children were able 
to make under the guidance of their mothers. 
We had bird-house day. Nearly five hundred 
bird houses, some of them wonderfully made, 
were exhibited by children who had learned 
from their fathers how to handle a hammer, 
and how to saw off the end of a board. I have 
hearaG teachers say that it is too bad the schools 
do not have accommodations for industrial 
work, but every girl lives in a place where there 
is a stove and utensils. Every country or small- 
town boy lives where there is a saw, hammer 
and an axe. If every school will furnish the 
child with a desire to make something, he will 
surprise you with his ability to make it. If 
you can create a desire in a girl to make an 
apron or a dress or a skirt, she will find someone 
to show her how to make it. I have noticed 
that the girls in some of our larger schools in 
the domestic science class were perfectly happy 
making loaves of bread, tucking the little loaves 
into shining new pans and putting them into the 
gas oven. They would watch eagerly when 
they were taken out, delighted with the beauti- 
ful, well-shaped loaves of a perfect brown. I 
have seen the same girls look with scorn at the 
big cook-stove oven at home, and the large, un- 
polished tins. I have seen mothers make the 
bread, and cook the meals, as the girls of the 
domestic science class were too busy with their 
school work, which was supposed to mean so 
much to their future, to apply any of the results 
learned. I knew a teacher in a manual train- 
ing class who spent six months teaching the 
boys how to use a chisel, a plane and boring 
bits. The superintendent had to have the tru- 
ant officer compel these boys to attend the man- 
ual training class. They wanted to make some- 
thing. Children do not like to play at life, they 
want to live life. I have seen girls shrink from 
making little models in sewing, and the boys 
look as if they were afraid to say out loud what 
they were thinking while they were learning to 
use tools, just to use them. I have seen the 
bored looks upon the faces of pupils engaged in 
writing essays to be passed in to the teacher, 
and sent to the waste-basket. I have seen the 
animated looks on the pupils’ faces when they 
were learning to write letters which were to 
go to some real place, and would bring back a 
reply. 

And I have seen the enthusiasm of pupils in 
school where the school credit for home work 
was made an important feature. Where there 


were three such schools in Oregon in the spring 
of 1912, there are hundreds this year. 


Some 
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give credit for home work as for studies, and 
use the home work marks in averaging up the 
total standings. Others make a contest of it, 
giving holidays or other rewards. Credits can 
be given for any home tasks, such as building 
fires in the morning, milking a cow, cleaning 
out barn, splitting and carrying in wood, gath- 
ering eggs, wiping dishes, tending flowers, 
sweeping floors, getting to bed by nine o’clock, 
brushing one’s teeth, feeding chickens, caring 
for pigs, cows, horses, etc. A certain number 
of minutes is allowed for each task. Parents 
are asked to sign statements verifying the 
amount of time spent in such duties. It is a 
rule in one of the schools that any pupil who 
has earned 600 minutes may at the discretion 
of the teacher have a holiday. Samples of 
home work are often brought to school and 
placed on exhibition. The parents encourage 
this by coming to the schoolhouse when these 
exhibits are made, and the children, by seeing 
each other work, learn to imitate the best. 

I think the best compliment I have ever re- 
ceived, and one that I did not fully appreciate 
at the time, was given when a man brought his 
boy to school and asked me to watch him, and 
see what we could make of him. Unconsciously 
almost I would watch him in class and out of 
class, and found it was but a short time before 
I had much to talk about with the father. I 
meet him occasionally now, and we have a com- 
mon interest in the activities of the son. I 
have seen teachers ask for the co-operation of 
the parents, have seen the parents visit the 
schools, and try to look interested. I have seen 
them yawn, and when they rose to go have 
heard they say they had been much interested 
and would call again, but they never came again, 
for it is impossible for parents and teachers to 
co-operate upon a subject-matter in books or 
methods of instruction, or to any great extent 
in courses of reading. But every parent is will- 
ing to co-operate to the limit along the line of 
the activities and the real interests of the child. 
I knew a teacher who, when asked what she 
taught, answered, “Boys and girls,” and she 
meant the whole boy and the whole girl, the ac- 
tivities out of school as well as the activities in 
school. I know another teacher, the whole con- 
tent of whose answer was that she taught arith- 
metic, reading, writing, and spelling. 

A friend brought his boy to me and asked me 
to help him plan his high school course, as he 
had just completed the eighth grade: I asked 
him if he had talked the matter over with his 
eighth grade teacher. I had occasion to meet 
the teacher not long after, and asked him to tell 
me something about the boy, and for sugges- 
tions about the course he should choose. He 
told me the boy had never given him any trou- 
ble; he had gotten 93 in arithmetic, and 96 in 
grammar. But this did not throw any light 
on the subject of the boy’s bent, or what course 
of study he should take up in high school. 

It seems to me #t is worth while to find some 
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common ground upon which the parent and 
teacher can co-operate. It seems to me this 
common ground is along the line of habit-build- 
ing by means of the activities of the child. What 
really counts in school or out is what habits are 
being established. Facts, formule and rules 
will be forgotten. But the habits which are 
formed are woven into the character. The 
child that does not have a habit of industry es- 
tablished by the time he is sixteen or eighteen 
is very apt to become a parasite. There are 
many children who go through our schools who, 
being naturally bright, do not find it necessary 
to become industrious. They get their lessons 
through hearing the other pupils, or from the 
questions asked, or by a few glimpses at the 
book. In life they are going to need bodily in- 
dustry as well as mental industry. The habit 
of being industrious will be of untold value to 
them. One great trouble is that we are apt to 
look at the matter from the point of view of 
the school, as though the school were the end in 
itself. The school is simply the helper of the 
home, and only when the two work together 
can our dreams come true. 


THE SELECTION AND TENURE OF 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS 


J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Orleans, La. 


To enable me to present the facts in regard 
to the selection and tenure of office of assistant 
superintendents and supervisors, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the superintendents of thirty-one 
of the largest cities in the United States. I re- 
ceived replies from twenty-seven cities. The 
questionnaire called for information concerning 
the number of assistant superintendents and su- 
pervisors of various kinds; the conditions of 
eligibility for appointment of these officers; 
how their qualifications were determined; the 
method of. appointment, whether by the school 
board alone, the superintendent alone or by the 
board on the nomination of the superintendent; 
the length of the term of office under the law, 
or rules of the school board and in practice in 
the various cities. 

All of the twenty-seven cities replying, except 
Buffalo, Detroit, Louisville, Salt Lake and St. 
Paul, report from one to thirty-four assistant 
superintendents. I am informed that in Louis- 
ville, and probably in Detroit, assistant super- 
intendents will soon be appointed. All cities 
reported the employment of from five to thirty- 
nine supervisors exclusive, in some instances, of 
assistant supervisors. Thirteen cities report 
supervisors of primary grades, nine supervisors 
of writing, twenty-two supervisors of physical 
education, eighteen supervisors of cooking and 
sewing, twenty-two have supervisors of man- 
ual training and industrial work, six supervis- 
ors of evening schools, eight supervisors of 
kindergartens, four cities have supervisors of 
special schools and activities and practically all 
report supervisors of music and drawing. 
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Among the supervisors reported were those for 
German in one city, social centers in two cities 
and grammar grades in two cities. 

In eight of the twenty-two cities reporting 
assistant superintendents some legal conditions 
of eligibility are mentioned. It is significant 
that in sixty-four per cent of the cities no legal 
limitation whatsoever is set on the qualifica- 
tions of assistant superintendents, while in the 
eight instances noted above the legal require- 
ments in regard to qualifications are worded in 
such general terms as “must hold a teacher’s 
certificate” or “must be practical educator.” 
The most definite statement in regard to eligi- 
bility is found in the law of New York city, 
where associate or district superintendents are 
required to be college graduates with five years 
of successful experience in teaching or supervi- 
sion or in lieu of the college education must hold 
a principal’s license obtained through an exam- 
ination with an additional five years of experi- 
ence in teaching or supervision. 

It is evident that the makers of school laws 
and of the rules and regulations of the school 
board have felt that the qualifications of assist- 
ant superintendents are best left to the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, who should not be 
hampered by legal or other restrictions. The 
superintendent is expected to know what quali- 
fications are requisite in any assistant superin- 
tendent, and his judgment is practically the sole 
basis for determining the qualifications of his 
assistants. 

But seven cities require any examination of 
supervisors and in two of these the examination 
is for a teacher’s certificate only. In twenty- 
one out of the twenty-seven cities the judgment 
of the superintendent is depended upon to de- 
termine the eligibility of supervisors. 

In eighteen of the twenty-two cities reporting 
assistant superintendents the assistant superin- 
tendents are elected by the school board on the 
nomination of the superintendent. In three 
cities the board alone appoints assistant super- 
intendents and in one city the superintendent 
has full authority to appoint the assistants. 
The appointment of supervisors is made by the 
board on the nomination of the superintend- 
ent in twenty-two of the twenty-seven cities, by 
the board alone in two cities and by the superin- 
tendent alone in three cities. 

In the matter of the tenure of office of as- 
sistant superintendents, ten cities report the 
term fixed or limited by law, other cities limit 
the term by rule of the board. In seven cities 
the term is indefinite, in nine cities the length 
of each term is one year, in one city two years, 
in two cities four years and in two instances the 
term is six years. In practical operation of the 
rules the tenure is reported as for life in all but 
one city. Supervisors are appointed for indefi- 
nite terms in ten of the twenty-seven cities, in 
twelve the individual term is one year. In one 
city the term is three years and in one it is six 
years. Of the twenty-three reporting the point 
twenty-two report that in practice supervisors 
are kept in office for a life term. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 








An article in the Popular Science Monthly, 
entitled Some Random Thoughts Concerning 
College Conditions, contains some bits of 
shrewd sense, with certain pessimistic inclina- 
tions. As an example of the latter is the fol- 
lowing: 

Boys are not so well trained at eighteen as they were 
fifty years ago at fourteen. They do not think, they do 
not know how to think; the modern method seems in- 
tended to prevent all necessity for mental exertion and 
the textbooks are as easy as padded crutches. The 
mental drill which should be given to the youthful pupil 
has to be given in the freshman class at college. 


This charging of the deficiencies of pupils 
back to preparatory schools, from grammar to 
primary, from primary to kindergarten, and 
thence back to the parents, is getting a little 
tiresome. Here is another extract from the 
same article which we have been waiting for 
some one to say: 

A vast amount of sympathy is wasted on men who 
work their way through college as though they were a 
superior type of the race. No man deserves any credit 
for undergoing hardships in order to secure what he 
believes will yield great returns. The gold-hunters of 
the Klondike did that and asked neither praise nor 


sympathy. 


A year or so ago college men took great credit 
to themselves on account of the publication of 
statistics which are thus roughly handled: 


The latest achievement is calculation of the proportion 
of college men recorded in “Who’s Who.” The statis- 
tics are correct, but the deductions are imperfect. No 
note is made of the fact that the plan of the American 
“Who’s Who” leads the editor to select chiefly men 
whose occupation presupposes college or university work. 
A search for truth would have led not to “Who’s Who” 
but to biographical catalogues of college alumni. That 
study might have led to discovery of conditions on which 
the canvasser would have been more than unwilling to 
enlarge. Certainly, he would have come to wonder why 
it is that “Who’s Who” is so small a volume, as there 
are so many thousands in this country who own college 
diplomas. 


The chief random indictment of modern edu- 
cation is this: 

Truly the scope of college work is expanding; dress- 
making and folk dancing have attained the rank of uni- 
versity studies and, judging from past occurrences, 
there is every reason to suppose that they, too, will find 
their place along with other studies in literature and 
pure science among qualifications for the Ph.D. As that 
degree has now an actual commercial value to the pos- 
sessor, the college should make its requirements not too 
severe. But one cannot contemplate this amazing in- 
crease in the number of candidates for degrees without 


apprehension. It was not without reason that a foreign 
visitor recently spoke of the American as “education- 
mad.” 

The Lure of the Farm 

Governor Eberhart of Minnesota tells in 
World’s Work what he is trying to do to make 
farm life more attractive and thus stop the 
drift of population to the city. 

The method of operation may be summed up in a few 
words—much larger returns from the soil and increase 
of social advantages in the country through the en- 
largement of the various functions of the schoolhouses. 
é To-day Minnesota has 61 consolidated rural 
schools, besides 30 agricultural high schools and about 
150 applications for institutions of this kind are pend- 
ing. The idea has spread so rapidly that it is difficult 
to obtain teachers. Among the first things provided for 
in the consolidated schools were classes for farmers 
themselves at which they could have the benefit of the 
latest discoveries of science in relation to tilling the soil. 
Our present plan is to have the school boards own a 
number of moving picture films which may be rented 
to other schools for a nominal fee. In the warmer 
months the boys and young men will be trained in ath- 
letic sports and competition between neighboring towns 
or schools fostered to the utmost degree. 


A New Idea in State Schools That Will Build 
Up Character and Body as Well as Brain, in 
the Craftsman, is a plea for practical education 
but with emphasis on character. 

Our schools teach pupils from books so they may 
not have to do manual work; or if trade schools offering 
manual training, they send children out as mechanics, 
but do not develop the qualities which would enable 
them to rise against unscrupulous labor leaders. Our 
children do not toil enough, and thus are not happy. 
Our schools do too much for the child, and as a result 
the child can do little for himself. 


Preserved Smith writes of The Unity of 
Knowledge and the Curriculum in the Educa- 
tional Review. These selected sentences are 
worth preserving: 

Before the bar of the public let me forthwith plead 
guilty and confess that I am one of that commonest 
type of modern criminals, or paranoiacs, a college re- 
former. 


The curriculum resembles a picture puzzle rather 
than a work of art. 


Surely it would be easier to reduce Paradise Lost to 
a limerick than to epitomize all knowledge in thirty 
lectures. 

Many a tree of knowledge, at present barren, would 


blossom with new life and vigor by means of cross- 
fertilization with its fellows. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 








Lincoln, the Man of the People. Little Lives of Great 
Men. By William H. Mace, Professor of History in 
Syracuse University, author of Methods in History, 
School History of the United States and Stories of 
Heroism. With four halftone illustrations from pho- 
tographs and fifty-eight pictures by Homer W. Colby. 
191 pages. Price, 35 cents. Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York. 

This is a series which already includes Napo- 
leon, Lincoln and Cromwell, and has in prepara- 
tion Washington and Frederick the Great. 

There is no small art required to put a satis- 
factory biography of these great men in the 
small compress of less than two hundred coarse- 
ly printed pages. Mr. Mace has shown an adap- 
tation for his work, especially in the selection 
of material. The author’s style is not so com- 
mendable, the short, choppy sentences being a 
defect, even where a little conjunctive welding 
would scarcely have added a word to the text. 

Presumably the book is for children, but it is 
not put in baby talk, and it is good reading for 
adults. The mechanical work on the little vol- 
ume is excellent, and the type, cuts and fly-page 
map are especially to be commended. 


Both Sides of 100 Public Questions. Briefly Debated, 
with Affirmative and Negative References. By Edwin 
DuBois Shurter, Professor-of Public Speaking in the 
University of Texas, and Carl Cleveland Taylor, In- 
structor of Public Speaking at the University of Texas. 
260 pages. Price, $1.25. Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, 
New York. 

In this volume the high school and college de- 
baters will find, first, a statement of the ques- 
tion for debate; second, a brief statement of the 
arguments on both sides; third,’ references to 
books and periodicals. The material furnished 
is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and is for 
that reason all the more valuable for school use. 


The Guardians of the Columbia. By J. H. Williams. 
Describing Northwestern mountain scenery, with 210 
illustrations. Edition de luxe. Price, $2.50 net, post- 
age 16 cents; library edition, $1.50 net, postage 16 
cents; news-stand edition, 75 cents net, postage 8 cents. 
J. H. Williams, Tacoma, Washington. 

An essential book for any one contemplating 
traveling through the northwest, and an excel- 
lent book for schools, colleges and libraries. In 
this volume the author has given a full descrip- 
tion of Indian legends on the Columbia river, 
ice-caves and canyons on Mt. Adams, and heroic 
rescues on Mt. St. Helen. This volume will 
give Americans a better appreciation of the 
splendor and worth of their own land. 


The Mountain That Was “God.” By J. H. Williams. 
Price and publisher same as the preceding. 


The author tells in an interesting way about 
the great peak which the Indians named Ta- 
coma, but which is officially called Rainier. 
Many of the illustrations show wide reaches of 
wonderful country, ice-caves, torrents and gla- 
ciers. Lovers of the mountains in all parts of 
the country will be interested in this volume. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Canter- 
bury Classics. Edited by George B. Aiton, State In- 
spector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Illustrated 
by Homer W. Colby. 314 pages. Price, 45 cents. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

An edition in excellent type and on good pa- 
per which follows the avowed idea of the au- 
thors of the series “to avoid breaking the charm 
of the story by irrelevant and burdensome in- 
formation.” The spelling is modernized, the 


lines numbered and the text is supplemented by 


an additional narrative of Franklin’s life, a 
chronological table, an account of the vicissi- 
tudes of the manuscript of the autobiography 
and by notes not prolix. 


Higher Algebra. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. 220 
pages. Price, $1.40. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This book is especially intended for technical 
schools and emphasizes the applications of al- 
gebra. The concise introductory review and 
unusually thorough treatment of the quadratic 
equation are excellent features. In fact, the 
topics emphasized, such as numerical computa- 
tions, checks, graphical methods, use of tables, 
and the solution of specific problems are among 
the most vital features of the subject for any 
student. 


The Continents and Their People: Asia. A Sup- 
plementary Geography. By James Franklin Chamber- 
lain, Ed.B. S.B., Department of Geography, State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles, California, and Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain, B.S., A.M., formerly professor of educa- 
tion, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. 
198 pages. Price, 55 cents net. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

On the map of Asia in this book, the yellow 
mass of China—some way China always is col- 
ored yellow in the geographies—bears the 
strangely new legend, “Republic of China.” 
Otherwise this book differs from the text of our 
childhood. We are not abjured to locate Cape 
Cambodia, describe the course of the Lena, and 
bound Persia, but we are informed of the people 
of these places, their food, clothing and amuse- 
ments. This is as it should be, and the authors 
have done their work well in the writing of the 
new geography. 
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The Teaching of History. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. By Ernest C. Hartwell, M.A., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Petoskey, Michigan. 71 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Editor Henry Suzzalo says that this book 
presents clearly “the details of effective teach- 
ing technique.” A sample of technique is the 
teacher’s orders to his pupils: 


1. Provide yourself with an envelope of small cards 
or pieces of notepaper. Label each with the subject of 
the lesson and the date of its preparation. These en- 
velopes should be always at hand during your study 
and preparation. They should be preserved and filed 
from day to day. 


There are fourteen other orders. 


Most of our modern novels are written merely to 
amuse; some may have the further purpose of doing 
good in the world. Whether Mrs. Brewster had one or 
both of these ends in view in writing her quaint New 
England story of “Rhody” we cannot say, but certain 
it is that the volume has resulted in good to one home 
at least. By chance a copy of the book fell into the 
hands of a young Philadelphia woman who had been 
estranged from her husband and been separated from 
him for some months. The story of “Rhody” made a 
strong appeal to her, with the result that a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between her and her husband and they 
are now living together as happily as ever. Published 
by George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


One thousand four hundred and forty-five farmers 
attended “the short course” of the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College this spring. 
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ANDREW S. DRAPER 

A strong man passes in the death of An- 
drew 8. Draper. His introduction to the educa- 
tional world came in 1886, when, as a lawyer, 
a judge and eminently a politician, he won out 
in the legislature of New York for the state 
superintendency of public instruction. He beat 
William J: Milne, then principal of the Genesee 
Normal School. On Doctor Milne the school- 
men of the state were united, in him they would 
have had an admirable head; in Judge Draper 
they found, to their surprise, a genius. He 
knew the political situation thoroughly; he 
learned the rest to the last letter. 

Superintendent Draper’s first and notable 
and characteristic victory was in instituting the 
uniform requirements for a license to teach. 
When the bill to that end was vetoed by Gover- 
nor Hill, Superintendent Draper achieved his 
object without law. There was where he was 
great. 

Later at Cleveland and at the University of 
Illinois Mr. Draper became a national character 
and returned to his native state to head the 
unified system of state control. His eight years 
as commissioner of education, little hampered 
by the rapid changes of political power in the 
state, have rounded out a remarkable career. 
He has died in the work and full of honor. 


Huntington, Indiana, will have a public manual train- 
ing summer school for six weeks. There will be two 
classes each day of two hours each; and a fee of three 
dollars for the term will be required. 








MANLY-BAILEY 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 








SOME OF THE 


ment of the subject in nine different ways: 
1. The stories are to be retold. 
2. They are to be rewritten. 


These two methods of training have been 
used in most texts to the exclusion of all 
others. Such a limited use of literary selec- 
tions has a tendency to produce mere 
imitators. 

3. Some selections are to be condensed. 


4. Some selections are to be expanded. 
These processes cultivate the power of 
thinking. 

NE RE ee reo ers 45 cents 


NEW FEATURES 


The prose literature used in this series has not been used before in texts for children. It has 
been carefully graded with a view to their growing interests, and is used in the develop- 


5. Some of the selections are to be drama- 
tized. 
6. Pupils are required to summarize. 
These are also exercises that cultivate ability 
to think. 
7. Some selections are to be used as models 
for supplying endings to half-told stories. 
8. Tales similar to some of those given are 
to be told. 
g. Criticisms are to be given on the material 
in the book and on the work done. 
These exercises are new and valuable. 


NE eS, oS Cera ss 60 cents 
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GEORGE W. HOLDEN 

George W. Holden, well-known as president 
of the Holden patent book cover company, died 
at his home in Springfield, Mass., on April 28th. 
Mr. Holden was born in Rutland, September 
14, 1840. While he was very young his parents 
moved to Dayton, O., to live. He was educated 
in the public schools and high school of Dayton. 
In 1856 he went to Worcester and founded the 
industry of manufacturing writing ink, which 
is still continued by the Sanford ink concern of 
Chicago. 

In 1869 he invented the first adjustable book 
cover and patented the device the following 
year. He from time to time took out other pat- 
ents on book covers, and was for many years 
the largest manufacturer of this kind of goods 
in the country. In 1886 he moved his business 
to Springfield, and under the name of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company continued 
it to the time of his death. 

He always took a keen interest in public edu- 
cation and spared no effort within his means 
and power to improve the public school system. 
He was a member of the Economic Club of 
Springfield and of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, and was interested in the work of those 
organizations and others of a philanthropic 
nature.—Springfield Republican. 


Doctor R. H. Nelson, medical inspector of Missoula, 
Mont., has recently examined 192 children in one school; 
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of these, 67 had no cavities in their permanent teeth, 
while 10 had already lost one or more permanent teeth. 
It is probable that very few other schools competently 
examined would show nearly so favorable a situation; 
and yet even this is bad enough. In eastern cities 
not one pupil in ten has sound teeth. 


One thousand alumni of the University of Michigan 
have petitioned the state legislature to do away with 
the large board of education by ward election at Detroit 
and all other cities above 50,000 population, and to sub- 
stitute a board of seven members to be elected at large. 
Doctor Chas. E. Chadsey is city superintendent. 


There are 226,000 one-room rural schoolhouses in 
America, of which 5,000 are of logs. Their annual en- 
rollment is 60 per eent of all American school pupils, 
while their attendance is but 51 per cent. The urban 
enrollment is 40 per cent, while the attendance is 49 
per cent. Better rural schools is evidently the greatest 
national need in American education. 


An examination of applicants for license as kinder- 
garten teacher in the city of New York will be held by 
the Board of Examiners on Monday and Tuesday, June 
2 and 3, 1918, beginning at 9:00 a. m. each day, at the 
New York Training School for Teachers, 120th street, 
west of Seventh avenue, borough of Manhattan. A cir- 
cular of information may be obtained upon application 
to the Department of Education, Park avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street, New York. 













If You Don’t Believe 


Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Cover 


Is Worth Two of Any Other Make 
Ask the Teacher Who Has USED Both Kinds. 


It is Absolutely Dangerous not to provide a Sanitary means of Trans- 
ferring Free Text Books from ONE Pupil to Another. 


Our business is growing each month—that tells the story. 
Samples free. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 10913 

From about a thousand titles we compile this 
list of the more important bills now or recently 
before the legislatures of various states. They 
show the general trend and some local tenden- 
cies. In nearly every legislature that has been 
in session this year some form of textbook con- 
trol has been proposed, generally state adoption, 
sometimes state publication. Pension bills are 
quite as common; and the attention given to 
industrial and vocational education is also in 
evidence. 

California easily wins in the contest to intro- 
duce the largest number of educational bills. 
The titles under that state here given are taken 
from a list of over one hundred; and the mil- 
lennium will come by legal authority when in 
California extravagant dress in high schools is 
prohibited, social science is promoted, and the 
state lecturer on morals gets to talking. The 
coming of this glad time can be celebrated on 
their proposed “gold-discovery day.” 

This is a partial catalogue of bills introduced 
merely ; some of them are dead. 

ARKANSAS 

Authorizing school boards in certain coun- 
ties to furnish textbooks free. 

Authorizing establishment of kindergartens. 

Providing for uniform textbooks. 


CALIFORNIA 
Establishing civic centers in public school- 
houses. 5 
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Commissioners of education shall revise and 
publish textbooks. 

School boards may prohibit extravagant dress 
in high school. 

Promoting education on social science. 

Establishing state normal school in Humboldt 
county. 

Creating a teacher’s pension fund. 

Inheritance taxes in excess of $250,000 shall 
be paid to teachers’ pension fund. 

. Establishing a state normal school at Santa 
osa. 

Authorizing employment of lecturer on moral 
education. 

Requiring kindergarten instruction. 

Celebration. of “Gold discovery day” in 
schools. 

Compulsory attendance between ages of six 
and fifteen. 

Teachers of beginners shall have had two 
years’ experience and shall rank in salary with 
teachers of highest grade. 

Directing preference for textbooks written in 
California. 

Elementary road building may be taught. 

Establishing a state normal school at Lodi. 

Separate schools for colored children. 

Authorizing certain cities to establish paren- 
tal schools. 

Authorizing instruction in road building. 





At the Head of Their Class 


The Peirce Spellers 


18 cents 
One-Volume Edition 


20 cents 


FOR USE IN GRADES III TO VIII 
Prepared in the belief that the day of hearing spelling classes is past and that the day of teaching spelling 


has arrived. 


The lessons have been tested for several years in the classroom and have been rigorously criticized and re- 
vised both by the author and by a number of leading educators. 


WORD LISTS 


omitted. 


LENGTH OF LESSONS Each lesson contains but three to six new words. This is in accordance with the 
of the best authorities and of those schools where the best results are secured. 


Only those words have been admitted that belong to the writing vocabulary of the aver- 
age person. Words that present no spelling difficulty and need no study have been 


gO 
he les- 


sons thus contain only such work as can be thoroughly accomplished each year, while the words of all the six 
years together form a vocabulary large enough to meet every practical need. 


REVIEWS 
ness. 


Approximately every tenth lesson is a review lesson, thus securing absolute thorough- 


RULES One or two rules which apply to the spelling of hundreds of common words otherwise 
easily misspelled are taught each year by repeated exercises in their application. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The most complete, thorough 
TO TEACHERS j 


ing ever published in a spe 


GINN AND 


Atlanta New York 
Dallas 


and yet simple and definite suggestions for teaching spell- 
ling book are found in these books. They give the practical 
gist of both principles and methods definitely stated and illustrated. 


COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco 
Columbus London 
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CONNECTICUT 


Retiring superannuated teachers on pensions. 

Towns may conduct model schools for train- 
ing teachers. 

Establishment of vocational schools. 

Authorizing a new building for the state nor- 
mal school at New Britain. 


INDIANA 

Providing for uniform textbooks in high 
schools. 

Requiring medical inspection of pupils. 

Providing for dental inspection of pupils. 

Encouraging vocational education. 

Monthly teachers’ institutes on Saturdays. 

Raising compulsory attendance age to sixteen. 

Pensions for superannuated and disabled 
teachers. 

Establishing three additional state normal 
schools. 

Providing free textbooks for rural schools. 

Establishing a state farm for defectives. 

Requiring that agriculture be taught in pub- 
lic schools. 

Prohibiting dances in public schools and by 
societies thereof. 

Schools must be closed on legal holidays. 

Requiring county uniformity of textbooks. 


KANSAS 
Creating a state textbook commission. 
Providing for township high schools. 
Providing for moral and humane education. 

: Raising the minimum school age from five to 
six years. 

MAINE 

Instruction in thrift in the public schools. 


Providing for instruction in road building | 


and improvement. 
MISSOURI 
Establishing a demonstrating center for 
teaching agriculture to negroes. 
Providing for free textbooks. 


Schoolhouses may be used for discussion of | 


questions to be voted upon. 
Schools shall be conducted for eight months. 


Providing for a state textbook commission. | 
Providing for state uniformity of textbooks. | 


Creating an educational investigating com- 
mission. 
MONTANA 


Enacting an entire new school code, drawn . 


by a commission created in 1911 by act of the 

legislature for the purpose of making a gen- 

eral revision and codification of the school laws. 
NEBRASKA 


Minimum school term of seven months. 
Minimum school term of nine months. 


County supérintendents must have taught | 


three years. 
Music required in public schools. 


County superintendents must hold first-grade | 
certificate and have taught twenty-seven | 


months. : 
Establishing courses in agriculture in state 
normal schools. 
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It Skips Columns 























Speaking of typewriters: 


It isa great thing to be able to 
tabulate figures in columns, just as 
fast as you would write on a 
straight line. 

It isa great thing to be able to 
jump the carriage instantly to the 
correct writing point, skipping as 
many columns as you will. 

It is a greater thing to combine 
these two operations in one. 

The Decimal Tabulator of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter does 
the first. The Column Selector of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter does 
the second. And you can operate 
them both 

At One and the Same Time. 


This is one of the exclusive 
features of the 








Typewriter Visible Model 10 
| his latest Smith Premier Model has many new and exclusive 
| sicnatee ania in all, Our illustrated booklet on the ‘“Key 
for Every Character’’ typewriter, which is yours for the asking, 


will tell you all about them. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


ALATA 
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AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS 


Electrically Welded. Guaranteed for a Lifetime 


Our Triangular Steel is the strongest construction known. No 
bolts or rivets—all steel parts united by electric welding. Standard 
finished in our sanitary gun-metal enamel. 
book boxes have continuous steel sides. 


Stationary and Adjustable. 


f 


essentials. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 





WRITE, °° SzEcia DESCRIPTIVE TODAY 
Blackboards and School Supplies 


Don’t fail to ask for our new 120-page Catalog ‘‘X4’’—a complete directory of schoolroom 
Please state your requirements 


American Seating Company 


218 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





No filigree work—our 
Four styles of "7 








PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 





























Providing four years of high-school training. 

Establishing rural high schools. 

Providing for instruction in agriculture; 
home economics. 

Providing for annual convention of county 
and city superintendents. 

Prohibiting school officers from distributing 
free tickets to circuses, shows, etc. 

Providing clothing for indigent children com- 
pelled to attend school. 

Requiring instruction in foods and diet. 

Providing for medical inspection of pupils. 

Fixes compulsory attendance age at seven to 
fifteen.’ 

NEW MEXICO 

Regulating the use of common drinking cups. 

Providing for free textbooks. 

Establishing the Pan-American Institute of 
teaching at Santa Fe. 

Establishing a state industrial school. 

Establishing the Spanish-American normal 
school at Taos. 

Regulating canvassing by correspondence 
schools, business colleges, and commercial de- 
partments. 

Requiring the governor to appoint at least 


one woman on each of the boards of state insti- 
tutions. 
Establishing a normal school at Clayton. 
Establishing a normal school at Portales. 


NEW YORK 


Establishing a normal school at Liberty, Sul- 
livan county. 

Reduced fares on railroads for children in 
New York city. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Prohibiting the use of public drinking cups. 

Creating a teachers’ retirement fund. 

Creating a state textbook commission and 
providing for uniform textbooks. 


OHIO 


Boards shall provide courses in German on 
petition of forty children’s parents. 

Authorizing boards to provide athletic fields 
and playgrounds. 

Creating a state textbook commission. 

Prohibiting the manufacture and sale of cig- 
arettes. 

Relating to uniform textbooks. 

OREGON 
Providing for free textbooks. 








LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 








Conservation of the Child 


By DR. ARTHUR HOLMES 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


This work offers a practical guide to 
the teacher, doctor, or anyone inter- 
ested in child welfare, for the examina- 


tion and measuring of intelligence of 
retarded and feeble-minded children. 
That there are 6,000,000 retarded and 
160,000 feeble-minded children in our 
ublic schools makes this book particu- 
arly timely for the guidance of all in- 
terested in conserving the child. 
$46 pages. 16 illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





READY SOON 


SCHOOL FEEDING 


Its History and Practice at Home and Abroad 
By LOUISE STEVENS BRYANT 
of the Psychological Clinic, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The author has made an_ elaborate 
study and comparison of various meth- 
ods of school-feeding, and it is a par- 
ticularly timely contribution to the one- 
and three-cent lunches to school chil- 
dren. The problems of malnutrition 
are thoroughly dealt with, throwing 
light on the mental, moral and physical 
development of the child. 

$10 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





Current Educational Activities 
By JOHN PALMER GARBER 


Associate Supt. of Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, 


A report upon current educational 
activities throughout the world, dealin; 
with such problems as vocational an 
agricultural education development af- 
fecting the public schools and higher 
institutions of learning, social problems, 
foreign educational meetings, etc. 
unique year book. Very serviceable. 


12mo. Cloth, $1,25 net. 





PUBLISHERS 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Providing instruction in manners and morals. 

Relating to uniform textbooks. 

Authorizing continuation evening schools. 

Authorizing state to print and. furnish text- 
books at cost of production. 

Requiring correspondence schools to furnish 
proof of efficiency. 

Providing for the non-partisan nomination 
and election of state superintendent and of 
county superintendents. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Requiring teachers in public schools to read 
every morning ten verses from the Bible with- 
out comment. 

Providing for the retirement of superannu- 
ated and incapacitated teachers. 

Providing permanent appointment of certain 
teachers of long experience. 

No supervising principal or teacher shall en- 
gage in any other profession or business, and 
no female married teacher shall be continued 
unless her husband is unable to support her or 
unless there are no qualified female applicants. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Amending teachers’ pension law. 

To secure the privilege of evening schools. 

To secure the continuous conducting of pub- 
lic schools. 

TENNESSEE 

Compulsory attendance of all children be- 
tween eight and fourteen. 

Defining qualifications of teachers and fixing 
uniform method of certification. 

WASHINGTON 

Establishing a teachers’ retirement fund. 

Providing for vocational, industrial, trade, 
and continuation schools as parts of the public 
school system of the state. 

Requiring the flag to be saluted once a week. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Requiring state to furnish free textbooks. 

Fixing minimum salary for teachers. 

Districts not having high schools shall pay 
tuition of pupils going to other districts. 

Abolishing the common drinking cup. 

WISCONSIN 

Requiring moral instruction. 

Establishing normal school in northeastern 
part of the state. 

Locating a normal school at Rhinelander. 


Peace day will be celebrated in schools throughout 
the United States this year. Although introduced but 
a few years ago, this special school day in behalf of 
international peace is now regularly celebrated in many 
American schools, and the indications are that its ob- 
servance this year will be extended. Since May 18, the 
day set aside as peace day, falls on Sunday, the school 
will probably hold their exercises on the nearest school 
day. 

The United States Bureau of Education has just is- 
sued a peace day bulletin for 1913, containing, besides 
a suggested program for the day, a number of short 
articles on different phases of the international peace 
movement, information about the various organizations 
working for peace, and a collection of appropriate poems 
and prose quotations. This bulletin may be obtained 
by application to the bureau. 


|— Wise Teachers Know => 


the value of pictures 


You add the interest and fascination of stories to your 
lessons in Geography, Science and History if you illustrate 
them with picturgs pfojected by the Balopticon. The 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


is the perfect stereopticon, projecting vivid brilliant pic- 
tures. Portable and convenient—simple to operate— 
made to last a lifetime. Accurate mechanically and op- 
tically. ates with ordinary lantern slides and can 
be arranged also for colored post cards, photos and other 
opaque objects direct. : 

Model C, Balopticon is now only $25. Opaque 
attachment $30. Other models can also be supplied. 


of School Equi ‘ 





Write today for catal: 


Bausch 7 lomb Optical ©. 


653 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



































INTERNATIONAL 
CONTEST RECORDS 


tell the typewriter tale. They prove that the 


Underwood 


World’s Champion 


IN 


SPEED 


AND 


ACCURACY 








THE 


UNDERWOOD 


HOLDS EVERY WORLD'S RECORD 
‘*The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 








UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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RAILROAD RATES FOR SALT LAKE CITY 


Trans-Continental Passenger Association.— 
The rates from the north Pacific coast points 
have not yet been announced, but will be in time 
for the next bulletin. 

California lines have authorized for the meet- 
ing a round-trip fare of $40.00 from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles; a $46.00 fare from San 
Diego to Salt Lake City and return; and propor- 
tionate fares from other California points. 
Tickets will be sold July 1-6, going transit limit, 
fifteen days, final return ‘limit, three months 
from date of sale, with stop-overs within those 
limits at all points in both directions, except 
that stop-overs will not be permitted in Califor- 
nia on the going trip. 

Western Passenger Association.—Tickets will 
be on sale daily at the following points, during 
June and July, good to return before October 
31, at the rates indicated: Chicago, $43.00; 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, $40.00; Sioux City, 
$34.40; St. Louis, $38.00; Omaha and Kansas 
City, $30.50; Denver, $22.50. These tickets 
will not require validation. Stop-overs will be 
permitted at all points on going and return trip 
within final limit. 

Central Passenger Association.—There will 
be sold within the territory of the Central Pas- 
senger Association exchange tickets, using the 


rates granted by the Western Passenger Asso- | 
ciation as a basis, and adding two cents a mile | 
in each direction. These tickets will be ex- | 


changed at Chicago, St. Louis, or at any west- 
ern gateway of the Central Passenger Associa- 


tion, for regular tickets issued by the Western | 


Passenger Association. 

Trunk Line Association.—The roads in this 
territory will sell, on July 1, 2 and 3, exchange 
tickets, charging one and one-half fare within 
their territory added to the rate made by the 
Central Passenger Association. 

New England Passenger Association—The 
New England roads will sell, on July 1, 2 and 3, 
a round-trip ticket at one and one-half fare 


within their territory, added to the rate offered | 


by the Trunk Line Association. 


Southwestern Passenger Association.—This 
association will take final action on the matter | 


in the near future, but it is expected that the 


rates offered will be as favorable as the other | 


associations have granted. 
Southeastern Passenger Association.—Action 


will be taken on the question in the near future | 


by this association. 
These rates are as low as will be granted for 
any other organization this summer. 


Yellowstone Park Rates.—On the same dates, | 


and under the same conditions as have been 
given for the Salt Lake City rates, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to Yellowstone Park from 
Chicago for $44.50, from St. Louis for $42.00, 
and from Omaha and Kansas City for $32.00. 


The cost of a trip through the park for hotel | 
and stage accommodations varies, according to | 


the stay which one makes, from $35.00 to 


$57.50. Any ticket agent will be glad to fur- | 





HAMBURG AMERICAN 






LARGEST Over 400 
S. S. Co. SHIPS 
in the 1,306,819 


World TONS 












CRUISES 


Special Summer Rates 
May 1 to October 1 


Jamaica and the 


PANAMA CANAL 
Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, 


Costa Rica, Nicaragua 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


by the new, fast Twin Screw 
Steamships “Carl Schurz” 
and “Emil L. Boas” and 
the well known “Prinz” 
Steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Ilto 18 days - - - $75 


















25 Day Cruises - - $115 
Cuba Round _ $75 
Jamaica Trip 

Round 





Panama Canal Thip $110 





Write for Booklet 






HAMBURG AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 
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nish detailed information on this point. If 
you contemplate taking the trip, buy the 
through ticket and save money.. 

Glacier National Park.—Round-trip tickets 
to Glacier National Park will be sold, on the 
same dates and terms as the Salt Lake City 
tickets, at a rate of $47.50 from Chicago, and 
$45.00 from St. Louis. 

Pacific Coast Rates—Many of our members 
desire to go to the coast this summer, taking in 
the meeting on the going trip. For all such 
it will be cheaper to take advantage of the fol- 
lowing rates, which are offered at the times in- 
dicated. To San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, tickets will be on sale at Chicago 
from June 30 to July 7, by the usual direct 
routes, good to return until August 31, at $65.00 
for the round trip. Corresponding rates will 
be given from other points in the territory. On 
the same dates, tickets will be on. sale to San 
Francisco, returning via Portland, at $82.50 for 
the round trip. From June 22-29, round-trip 
tickets wil] be on sale from Chicago to Port- 
land and Seattle, via the usual direct routes, at 
$65.00, the return limit being August 22. The 
other railroad associations will sell exchange 
tickets for these rates on the same correspond- 
ing bases as have been indicated for the Salt 
Lake City rates. These tickets have stop-over 
privileges on both going and coming trips with- 
in the final limit. 

D. W. SPRINGER, 

Secretary National Education Association. 


The educational publishing houses in Chicago are 
gradually moving into the new Twenty-second street 
district, where quite a colony is already established. This 
location, which is on a direct route. from “downtown” 
to the University of Chicago, is exceptionally well suited 
to this line of business, as it provides for an abundance 
of fresh air, unrestricted light, and a quiet environ- 
ment. It also affords room for the construction of 
buildings especially adapted to the publishing business. 
One of the latest to join the new colony is the enterpris- 
ing firm of Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., who have just 
taken possession of a new and well-equipped building of 
their own at 2210-14 South Park avenue, overlooking 
Lake Michigan. 











University of Illinois 


Summer Session 
Eight Weeks 


June 16 to August 8, 1913 


Special Courses for Teachers offered in Agriculture. 
Biological, Physical and Social Sciences, Education and 
Psychology, English, Modern and Foreign Languages, History, 
Manual Training and Mathematics. 

Professor John Adams, University of London, England, 
and Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City, will offer courses in the Department of Education 
that will be of especial interest to teachers, principals and 
superintendents. } 

or the Summer Session Bulletin giving detailed description 
of courses, address 
W. C. BAGLEY, Director, 
208 Main Hall, Urbana, Ill. 








North Michigan 


IS A 
VERITABLE 


Vacation 


Land 


and there is a most 
beautiful book con- 
taining a large 
number of photo- 
graphs and. brief 
descriptions of the 
entire region to be 
liad for the asking. 
Send for 


“Michigan in 
Summer’ 


There is also a most interesting book that tells of the 
famous brook trout and black bass fishing in Michi-- 


ee CWTERE TO Go FISHING” 
Address 
C. L. LOCKWOOD 


General Passenger Agent 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


























THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings, 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm, and’ Sourfd. Superior to any other 
series of primary. readers ever published in Simplicity of 
Method, in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. 
Valuable either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in detail for the 
guidance of the teacher. 


| 
First Reader . . 36c, Manual ec7e 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E, GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illus- 
trated for teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns 
accompany Books II. and III., free. 

Book I., 50c. Book II., 60c., Book III., 60c, 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating 
the copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time 
and eye-strain. Suitable for use with any text-book. 


Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c. Teacher’s Edition 15c. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS&CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 


Second Reader . 42c. 
50c. 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 





“Mv, what a healthful and delightful place to 
work!” 

That was a compliment paid us by some 
members of the N. E. A. when visiting the 
Esterbrook plant during the recent Philadelphia 
convention. 

Thank you! The sanitary conditions, the 
modern appliances, the hours of labor, the con- 
veniences for our employes, are all factors 
which make for the superiority of Esterbrook 
Pens. 


At all stationers. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Write to us for sample. 























A Place to Rest and Get Weil 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and apparatus 
of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach 
Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack, for Booklet J. 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND COUNTRY LIFE 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, JULY 1 to 29, 1913 


More than 30 Courses especially for teachers, clergymen, farm owners, sub- 
urban residents and social workers. Subjects to be given are Soil Fertility, Field 
Crops, Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Market Gar- 
dening, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry, Bird Life, Trees, Home Economics, 
Agricultural Education, School Gardening, Rural Economics, Sociology and 
Literature, Organized Play, Arts and Crafts, and others. 


EXPENSES LOW DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS 
BULLETIN OBTAINED FREE BY WRITING 


THE DIRECTOR OF Bbc: EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amherst - - - - Massachusetts 








Educational News 

At a meeting of the board of 
education in Atlanta, Ga., a 
member, arguing for the sub- 
stitution of Spanish for Greek 
in the high schools, gave it as 
his opinion that Greek was 
about as much use for a boy as 
“a toothbrush for a rooster.” 
It was at the same meeting that 
a new song book was adopted 
because the one in use did not 
contain “Dixie.” The Atlanta 
Journal comments 

“We need have no fear that 


|| southern boys and girls will ever 


forget a melody that is in the 
very breath of their native land 
and known the world around. 
With all respect for the patri- 
otic sentiment of the gentlemen 
of the board of education, we 
counsel them against following 
in the steps of Shakespeare’s 
worthy ‘who, out of pure kind- 
ness of heart for his horse, but- 
tered its hay.’ ” 


The uniform textbook bill in 
Michigan is dead in the house. 


Superintendent Brumbaugh, of 
Philadelphia, in his annual re- 
port, advises higher salaries and 
a sabbatical year for the teach- 
ers of that city. 

The reorganization of the 
board of education of Spring- 
field, Ill., threatens the tenure 
of Superintendent Collins. 


The time approaches for ad- 
vocating economy at graduation. 
One plain white dress and white 
cloth shoes and with not to ex- 
ceed three flowers, all to cost not 
more than fifteen dollars, will 
be the graduating costumes for 
the girls of the senior class of 
the Menomonie, Wisconsin, high 
school in June. 


In the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture an attempt to amend the 
school code so .as to prevent 
teachers or principals from in- 
creasing their income from any 
source above the amount paid by 
school boards, and to prevent 
married women from teaching, 
where husbands were able to 
support them, was defeated eas- 
ily and without a rollcall. 


State Superintendent Cary, of 
Wisconsin, goes back into office 
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